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Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Labour’s former chief whip 
Derek Foster was yesterday 
drawn into the controversy sur- 
rounding the suicide of Gordon 
McMaster, the Paisley South MP. 

The current Chief Whip, 
Nick Brown, is to be asked to 
investigate allegations that his 
predecessor helped to squash a 
1995 inquiry into vote-rigging 
and corruption in West ReF 
Crews hire. The MP for that 
area is Tommy Graham, who 
was named with Mr Foster's for- 
mer deputy, Don Dixon, in Mr 
m* McMaster's suicide note. Mr 
- Me Mas ter claimed Mr Dixon, 
now Lord Dixon, and Mr Gra- 
ham had conducted a whisper- 
ing campaign agains t him 
The latest twist in the saga 
was seized upon last night by 
Conservative opponents of de- 
volution. They said Labour’s 
failure to tackle rumours of 
whispering campaigns, vote- 
rigging and even drug-money 
laundering in the Paisley area 
bode ill for the future of a Scot- 
tish parliament. 

The new allegations dale 
back to 1995, when a three- 
member team was investigating 
allegations of vote-rigging in Mr 
Graham's constituency. 

Derek Foster, then chief 
whip, and his deputy, Don 
Dixon, are alleged to have 
ajfc failed to take action against Mr 
W Graham and to have written to 
the team describing him as a 
"hardworking and conscien- 
tious member". His con- 
stituency party was suspended 
It had been suggested that the 
letters were fakes, but Labour 
sources said last night that that 


possibility had been ruled out. 
The Chief Whip would have the 
matter drawn to his attention, 
they said. 

Last night members of the 
Scottish party suggested they 
had bad their hands tied by in- 
action in London. “The Scottish 
party took all the action that it 
could lake, and referred to 
London matters where it could 
not act, like the behaviour of 
MPs, which was outside our 
powers. We did report on that 
aspect to London, but there was 
no action taken as far as I 
know," said one member. 

Mr McM aster was suffering 
from fatigue caused by ME, but 
rumours had circulated that he 
was gay, and might be suffering 
from Aids. Both Mr Graham 
and Lord Dixon have denied 
making the allegations against 
him. though Mr Graham did say 
in a recent interview that Mr 
McMaster had a drink problem. 

Allegations surfaced yester- 
day of links between Labours 
Scottish general secretary. Jack 
McConnelL, and Mr Graham, 
Mr McConnell was officially to- 
ed as Mr Graham’s researcher 
at the time of the earlier inquiry, 
though he has said that he 
merely used a spare security 
pass belonging to the MP and 
that the arrangement was made 
through the whips* office. 

It has also been suggested 
that Mr McConnell might be in- 
terested in standing for Mr 
McMaster’s seat. 

Last night it seemed increas- 
ingly likely that Mr Graham 
would face disciplinary action af- 
ter the completion of Mr 
Brown’s inquiry. He could face 
the withdrawal of tbewhiprthe 
same penalty imposed on Mo- 


hammad Saiwar, the Glasgow 
Govan MP who was accused of 
trying to bribe an election rival 
to ease off on his campaign. 

Irene Adams, the Paisley 
North MP, has handed a num- 
ber of sworn affidavits to Mr 
Brown from senior party mem- 
bers who say Mr Graham was 
personally involved in a smear 
campaign against Mr McMas- 
ter. Mr Brown is expected to 
arrange a meeting this week 
with Mr Graham to seek an ex- 
planation for the discrepancy 
between this version of events \ 
and bis own. 

Mr McMaster had backed 
Mis Adams in a fight against 
Paisleys violent drugs trade - a 
crusade that made enemies for 
both in Labour circles. Mrs 
Adams had alleged that a secu- 
rity company, set up with almost 
£200,000 of public money as 
part of a regeneration scheme for 
a sink council estate, was being 
used to launder drugs proceeds. 

Two coundOois involved with 
the failed company, FCB (Se- 
curity), vehemently denied any 
criminal links. Fraud squad of- 
ficers investigated the compa- 
ny, and a report is being 
considered by the Crown Office. 
The Scottish Office also in- 
quired into what had happened 
to £330,000 of public money 
paid ro the firm. 

Some Labour figures have 
claimed that Mr Browo's inquiry 
will be a “whitewash” if it does 
not cover all the allegations sur- 
rounding Mr McMaster’s death. 
However, party sources said 
last night that his remit was a 
narrow one and would cover 
only the immediate circum- 
stances which led to him taking 
his own life. 



Question of priorities: A Gloucestershire batsman goes into tea during the match against Sussex at Hove yesterday 
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Test cricket may go to satellite TV 


Fhn Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Test matches could move to 
satellite television as a result of 
a government announcement 
that cricket will not be among 
the main core of sports sup- 
ported by its new academy of 
sporting excellence. 

Last night the Government 
promised to consider proposals 
fiomtbe England Cricket Board 
for h to raise money by negotiat- 
ing its own television deals. This 
could be looked at as part of con- 
sultations on which sports should 
stay on terrestrial televfefcm. 

The move came after Chris 


Smith, the Secretaiy of State for 
Culture, Media and Sport, de- 
cided that the new academy 
should concentrate on Olympic 
sports and on minority games. 

It is bound to cause finy 
among fens, who have seen most 
other major sports transferred 
from terrestrial television to Sky 
■television, "test cricket matches 
are among the few Kg events still 
shown live on BBC television, 
and are included on a govern- 
ment list of events which must be 
shown on terrestrial channels. 

Last night, Mr Smith’s de- 
partment did not attempt to 
rule out such a move or damp- 
en speculation. A spokeswoman 


said that if the ECB made a for- 
mal request for freedom to strike 
its own deals, it would be looked 
at as part of a review which had 
already been announced. 

Earlier, Lord MacLaurin. 
chairman of the cricket board, 
said if his game was not to be 
covered by the academy then it 
should be given other free- 
doms, such as being able to ne- 
gotiate its own television 
contracts. “If the Government 
says they are not going to help 
us through the academy and oth- 
er things, then fine - just take us 
off the list of events. They can’t 
have their cake and eat it," he 
said on the BBC Radio 4’s The 


World This Weekend programme. 

On the same programme, 
Mr Smith said he wmld be keen 
to discuss with Lord MacLau- 
rin the ways in which cricket 
could be assisted. However, 
the new academy should help 
mainly those sports in the great- 
est need. “Where is it that in 
terms of international competi- 
tion we aren't shining our bright- 
est atlbe moment as a country? 
Where do our top athletes really 
need the support? That I think 
is in the Olympic sports and the 
non-commercial areas," be said. 

The £100m national facility 
will be funded from the pro- 
ceeds of the National Lottery. 


Mr Smith is expected to an- 
nounce at the end of next 
month which of three proposed 
sites - Upper Heyford in Ox- 
fordshire,’ Gamston in Not- 
tinghamshire and Sheffield - 
will host its headquarters. 

The decision, which will cut 
out cricket, rugby and football, 
drew criticism from the Con- 
servatives who accused the Gov- 
ernment of having an antipathy 
to team sports. A Tory spokes- 
man said: “Our concept was to 
promote sporting excellence 
generally, and we think that is in 
tune with what people want” 
Ramprakash recalled. 
Sport Tabloid 



Montserrat prepares for evacuation 


Amritsar on schedule 

Despite a demand for historic 
apologies and an attempt at dis- 
suasion by the Indian prune min- 
ister, the Queen may still visit 
Amritsar, the Sikh holy of 
holies, during her tour of India 
in October. Plage 9 

Counselling doubt 

Counselling, the therapy of- 
fered to people undergoing 
divorce, bereavement and re- 
dundancy, can be useless when 
, practised on its own, a survey 
has concluded. Page 3 

Abuse warning 

Warnings that the owner of 
two homes for the mentally dis- 
abled had a history of abusing 
residents were ignored tty a 
council. Page 6 
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Phil Davison . 

Britain’s Caribbean colony of 
Montserrat is preparing for 
what could turn into a total 
evacuation after scientists 
warned that the Soufriere vol- 
cano now threatens two-thirds 
of the island. 

As weeping residents packed 
their bags, Britain and the lo- 
cal government offered a “vol- 
untary evacuation package” to 
those wishing to depart and said 
extra ferries would be laid on 
from the “safe zone” in the 
north. Thro Royal Navy beK- 
copters were also said to be on 
standy-by. - . 

There are an estimated 4,000 
people stiU on the island - 

from an original population of 
11.000 - most of them now 
refugees and confined to 12 
Square miles and a couple of 
hamlets in the rugged north of 

the island. Rw want to abandon 

what was until recently an island 
paradise but there simply are 
Sot enough placai to stay inffie 
northern area of craggy chffc. 
"Yon may have to squeeze a 


bit." said Chief Minister 
Bertrand Osborne in a weekend 
radio broadcast 

The latest blow to die is- 
landers, descendants of Irish im- 
migrants and their slaves, came 
after the government ordered 
the evacuation of the central 
part of the island on Saturday, 
including the township of 
Salem. Those who had fled the 
capital. Plymouth, before it was 
buried under hot ash and rock 
two weeks ago, had buDt a new 
de facto capital in Salem, throw- 
ing up wooden shops, bars and 
other businesses in an attempt 
to recreate some form of nor- 
mality. 

“It makes the tears roll, I can 

tell you. It just breaks your 
heart to see these sweet people 
walking with their suitcases and 
cramming into churches,'” sard 
Lonnie McArthur, a local resi- 
dent, a volunteer teacher from 
Canada, herself now living on a 
campbed in a friend’s bedroom. 

“My frjend Sdma. with four kids, 

was forced out of her home in 
Plymouth, then Cork Hill, now 
Salem- Now she's walking 





Meek prospect: Destruction wrought by the Soufriere volcano 
has confined the 4,000 people stffl on Montserrat to 12 square 
miles In the north Photograph: Carlos HemanctetfReuters 


around looking for space to 
sleep on a church floor.” 

The government offer was 
vague as to bow much assistance 
evacuees would get and ap- 
peared aimed at shipping peo- 
ple only to neighbouring 
Antigua, where they will still 
face problems finding shelter. It 
said no one would be forced to 
leave. Most evacuees would 
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prefer to move to Britain but the 
British Government so for has 
not offered to pay their passage. 
Many lost their homes, busi- 
nesses and belongings in the 
zone damaged by the volcano 
and cannot afford the trip. 

They locked up their busi- 
nesses on Saturday and drove 
or walked north, seeking space 
in relatives’ homes, churches or 




giant military-style tents al- 
ready packed with earlier 
refugees. One family was seen 
sleeping in an abandoned car by 
the roadside. Yesterday, some 
returned. to pick up more be- 
longings before going back to 
sleep in the rugged north, an 
area of only 12 square miles and 
a couple of hamlets. 

The island’s remaining banks 
and post office, which had al- 
ready been moved into private 
homes, axe now off limits, mak- 
ing everyday life impossible. 

“The scientists say the vol- 
cano’s activity is escalating and 
that it could show more violent 
and hazardous behaviour,” said 
Clive Mansfield, spokesman for 
the British governor. “The py- 
roclastic flow Tan avalanche of 
red-hot gas, asa and rock] could 
come down the Belham River 
valley to the sea, threatening 
Salem, Old Towne, Ohreston, 
Flemings and Hope.” Residents 
spoke of a widespread rumour 
that recent eruptions had de- 
stroyed the scientists’ key warn- 
ing devices, making future 
eruptions unpredictable. 1 
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Seven-year-old sets light to 
home after being grounded 

A seven-year-old boy burned down bis family home after he was - 
grounded for being naughty, it emerged yesterday. 

David Walsh was ordered to stay at home last Friday afternoon 
by his mother alter he bad bullied other children in the 
neighbourhood. But die boy became bored and set fire to a 
lollypop stick at the kitchen stove which he then carried into the 


attic of the family’s semi-detached home in Hathertey, near 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. His mother Natasha, 25, was forced 
to evacuate David and her four other children as the fixe took hold 
and destroyed the roof of the house. 

"It has gutted the upstairs and even damaged part of the roof 
next door,” Ms Walsh said, adding that her son had started the 
blaze because he was upset at being grounded. The fire destroyed 
the loft and ceiling where she and her children, David, Sbarnie, six, 
Shane, five, and twins Bobbie Ann and Candice, three, have lived 
for the past three years. Cheltenham District Council is trying to 
find a new home for the family. 

Man shot dead in parted car 

A 31 -year-old man was shot dead yesterday in a parked car near 
the centre of Bedford. The man was hit several times with bullets 
from a handgun as he was sitting in a white Ford XR2, 
Bedfordshire police said. A police spokeswoman said the victim 
was fatally wounded in the attack, soon after 2am, and died at 
Bedford Hospital. She added that the motive behind the attack was 
not clear. Police, who have appealed for witnesses, said a handgun 
was found near the scene of die shooting and was being examined. 

Connery falls victim to road vandals 

Sean Connery was recovering 
yesterday in his central- 
London home after a bride was 
buried from a road bridge, 
smashing the front window of 
his Range Rover while he was 
driving and leaving him deeply 
shocked but not seriously hurt. 
The noise was so loud the actor 
thought it was a gun firin g his 
younger brother Neil Connery 
said yesterday. 

The former 007 star, 
pictured, was returning home 
on Saturday afternoon from 
the set of his latest movie The Avengers, at Shepperton Studios in 
Surrey, when the vandals struck. He had left the studios early, 
complaining of stomach pains but insisted on driving himself home. 
Scotland Yard said Connery had not reported the incident but a 
spokesman added that a woman had recently complained of a bride 
thrown from a bridge above the A316 - the mam road into central 
London from the studios. 

Flying the flag for sport 

Chris Smith, the Secretary of State for Culture, Media and Sport, 
yesterday ruled out banning the playing of the national anthem and 
the waving of the Union Jack at football matches and other top 
international events. 

His pledge came after it was reported that his junior, the sports 
minister Tony Banks, had suggested that "God Save the Queen** 
should be prohibited because it stirred up aggressive natio nalism 
on the terraces. Mr Banks told his local east London newspaper: 
"National flags should not be carried into the stadium ... because 
then sport becomes almost an extension of war ... I think you 
should gloiy in the sport, not the nationalism behind the sport.” 

But Mr Smith said: "The position of the Government is very 
clear, there is no problem at all with singing the national anthem, 
flying the Union flag at football matches or any other international 
games. Wc need pride in our country and in our country’s team.” 

Law set to muffle car stereos 

New legislation could be brought in to crack down on noise 
pollution from powerful car stereos. 

Ministers are to consider whether to bring in laws to silence the 
growing number of “boom boys” who spend thousands of pounds 
on high-output stereo systems for their cars. A review group made 
up of civil servants is looking a! the problem and will report to 
Baroness Hayman, the roads minister, in the autumn. 

Several drivers have been prosecuted under various laws for 
playing loud music. But a spokeswoman for the Department of the 
Environment, Transport and the Regions, said the problem was 
there was no single motoring law to deal with the nuisance. 

Mystery oil slick lulls sea birds 

An air search has failed to spot an oil slick which has affected 
hundreds of sea birds from an important colony, the RSPGA said 
yesterday, as rescue workers spent their fourth day rescuing 
oil-covered birds from the east Yorkshire coast. 

The stricken birds - mainly guillemots, razorbills and puffins - 
were first noticed on Thursday and since then almost 500 have 
been recovered from a stretch of coastline from Flamborough to 
Withernsea, and 22 have been found dead. Paul Stflgoe, the 
RSFGA chief inspector, said that 469 birds, thought to come from 
a colony at Flamborough Head, have been recovered so far and 
cleaned up before being sent to wildlife centres. The cause of the 
oil spill is not yet known. 

Lottery results 

Four winners shared the Saturday’s National Lottery jackpot of 
£8,ZSZ620. The winning numbers were 2, 49, 20, 9, 19 and .38; the 
bonus ball was 11. 
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F rank Omoregie, a Nigerian pastor seeking asy- 
lumfoflowingtheassaS6inaflton of. his father and 
brother, has gained the support of 1,000 neigh- 
bours in his Buxton parish as welt as 200 City exec- 
utives. : w- : v ''.v / 

The unltoty 'affiance between some at London’s rich- 
est and pooresfstems from Mr Omoregie's lime as a 
! caretaker at St Helen's Chinch, Bfehopsgate, in 1993. 
when many in the congregation got to know hfttf per- 
sonalty: He subsequently jrrioved to Brixtoh and. 
founded a hoise church, which now has 80 members. 
The two. vmy different, parishes have joined forces 
and are. urgently Seeking A meeting with Jack Straw, 
fire Home Secretary. ‘ v-.'.-V '. f -.. 

Mr Omoregie first came to London In 1989, at tiie 
mvtetfcxiofatostdospeHyi^^ 
he was travelling bn_a missionary visa,- but fl turned 
out that he waswiongly Issued with a visitdr.visa^valk! 
for only six months. : - “ r . . ; 

■ : WMhinmonths of his arrival in Britain, his father was 
shot dead in Nigeria by a satarfc cuff which Mr Omoregie . 
had openly criticised. A year later, his brother efied in 
“suspicious circumstances”, ^artd Mr Omoregie was 
warned that, should he return, be would be next --*■ 
Now MrOmoregie, 37,is fivingm fear. Last month 
he was served with a deportation order which could 
tie enfo r ced at anytime. He believes that If he returns 
In Nigeria he wffl be murdered by the cult that kited 


12-year-old girl’s 
A-level results open 
the door to Oxford 

A 12-year-old girl has had her place to read maths 
confirmed by Oxford University, after securing an A- 
grade in further maths A-level. 

Sufiah Yusof (right) will begin her degree course 
this autumn at the university’s last all-female college, 
St Hilda’s. 

She has matched the achievement of Ruth 
Lawrence, another child prodigy, who went up to 
Oxford at the age of 12 and graduated two years later 
with a First She then received her doctorate at the 
age of 18. Sufiah heard on Thursday that she had 
been awarded the A-level grade she needed to follow 
in Ruth Lawrence's footsteps. 

She lives in Northampton and is one of five 
children. Her younger brother, Iskander, aged 10, who 
did well in his maths and further maths A-level, also 
hopes to study at Oxford, where the family is moving 
to be near Sufiah. 

Sufi ah’s father, Farook Yusof, a freelance 
researcher, is reported to be approaching Oxford 


bis relatives. “It’s Eke living on Death Row " he said 
yesterday, "tfs never certain as to the tone orthe date 
you’re- going to be executed untfl foe news of the 
clemency comes.” . , 

■ Far from scrounging off the system, Mr Omoregie 
works tirelessly in one of. the nation’s most under- 
privfleged communities. Not for battling did the City 
financiers who last week launched the Omoregie Sup- 
port Group Choose as their dogan: "Bank: A carer and 
..a Credit -not a cost”. • ; • 

: ' Mr Omoregie, who Eves with his wife, Juliet, 33, arid 
two sons, Benjamin, sue, and Christopher; four, (spin- 
ning his hopes on Labour. The last government did 
not look at my case on merit, but with a stereotypical 
view that every Nigerian is fraudulent” he said. That 
reafjy upset me because a tot oftimes I rebuke peo- 
_ple within the area who are putting In wrong s^jpfica- 
_• tions: I deter them from ripping off the economy.” 

. Both' KatoHoey, MP for VauxhaJt, and the Bishop. 1 
of London.ihe Rt Rev Richard Chartres, have appealed 
to the Home Office. Others have written to Mr Straw 
urging him to lift the deportation order. ....... ’ 

Oneh, Victoria Stove, wrote: “ft is hard to believe 
-that we could be as inhumane as to disown respori- 
sibiiity for thek lives when they have spent (heir en- 
tiretime in. Britain trying to encourage love and faith 
ambngstthe people around them. They area wondeiftJl- 
axamptetousafi.” dare Gamer and Qatre Scott 



colleges to see whether they are willing to take him 
this autumn, even though the university has filled aft 
its places. 

Iskander has already been offered places at 
several other universities. The family’s oldest child, 
Abbi, aged 15, reached the quarter-flnafs of the 
British under-14 tennis championships test year. 

Judith Judd 
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General Situation and Outlook 

Eastern parts of England win have a mixture 
of sunny spells and showers, the odd one of 
these being rather sharp and possibly thun- 
dery, it will also be rather mist) - and muggy 
especially towards North Sea coasts. Western 
parts of England, Wales and Northern Ire- 
land wifl have a dry, warm day with sunny 
spells. This wiU also be the case for the bulk 
of Scotland, but eastern parts wOl be rather 
dull especially near North Sea coasts, with 
the risk of the odd light shower. 
Tomorrow, Northern Ireland, and western 
Scotland will be breezy with nun at times. 
Cornwall wifl be also be cloudy with nun, 
which will turn heavier later in the day as it 
spreads across south-west England and into 
Wiles. Remaining parts of England and east- 
ern Scotland will be dry and warm with sunny 
spells, but it wifl be misty near North Sea 
coasts. On Wednesday it will be warm and 
mostly dry in the east, but there will be more 
cloud in the west with some showers. 


Aberdeen C 22 72 Cardrtf 

Anglesey F 19 66 Carlisle 

Ayr n/a Do y® f 

Belfast • C 18 64 Dublin 

Birmingham C 25 77 Edinburgh 

Blackpool R X 68 Exeter 

Bournemouth Th 21 70 Glasgow 

Brighton C 24 75 Guernsey 

Bristol C » 77 Inverness 


C 24 75 
n/a 19 66 
C 26 79 
F 19 66 
F 23 73 
C 23 73 
C 19 66 
C 22 72 
C 19 68 


Ipswich C 27 81 
teles of Sdffy F 20 68 
Jersey C 23 73 


Lincoln 

Liverpool 

Lizard 

London 


C 23 73 
n/a 

F 20 » 
C 20 68 
C 24 75 


Manchester R 21 70 
Newcastle 3 ft 23. 73 
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Oxford C 24 75 
Plymouth F 21 70 
RonaWsway F 19 66 
Scarborough C 20 68 
Southampton Til 211 68 
Southend F 24 75 
Stornoway F 17 63 
Time F 18 64 

Yfark C 23 73 
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London, Riinnond fink between 
Kingian Gsle aod Ham Gale cfcned 
for madwodo until Oli JL 
Lcctfcm. A306 Hammepmnh Rr lW 
Closed until January 1WJ, 

Surrey, M25 JS-Jft Lane do sines 
both ways until further notice. 
Staffordshire, A50 Slake On ThaiL 
Mojorwcrtsat Mcrura3 March 199& 
Ldcestcntec. Ml J24 and Sawfcy 
Wand. Work for the new Derby 
Southern Bypass. 

G rearer Manchester. ASS fori Rd. 
Closed southbound between tbe A6 
and CrfcfccUas Vthjr. Dweraon' via A6 
and Bolton Road until Oct 34. 

Moseyskfc, A567Bootte, Sianky Rd 
dyed nonkbeund until Rather n uk e, 
lit*: & Wear. A19 Newcastle area. 
Roadworks a Knfcrgwntfa. 

Wst Yuli, Ml J47. Major i oqg - ten n 
modwris aria Sept 15. 

Nor* Yorits. Ai^ThomabyHO-Ttes. 
Roadtroris. 

CSy of Gtegcw. M8 J25. Chde lm- 
rtd AT?/ CardanaU Interchange has 
narrow fanes both way* due ro road- 
worta untfl Aug 30. 

Out and about with AA Road- 

watch cad 0336 401 kr the best 
teeat ana national traffic news. Source: 
The Aiitenotwe M ootiateu. tab 
chanted at 50p per rrmute at au tones 


a Sun and Moor 


ms hi PM Hr 
London 2.13. 7.1 1436 13 

Lmpui 11.52 9.5 0.12 10X 

hnvnuth 748 13.4 20.12 14.0 

HU (Atat Dock) 645 8.7 19.19 8.7 

Greenock 0X9 13 1314 34 

Ita Laastuin 12.18 d.1 037 44 


□ 


Sunrises; 5 

Sunsets: 20.17 

Moon rises: 20.11 
Moon®** 5.42 
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WORK 

Job insecurity can cause 
physical and mental 

srodv of 100 ava servant ivr p^rty Semce* _ 

and^U-ben,*. 

S3? jSSSiffi Sub JTn people who — V* 

end up being borne by society. This mai. J Vtetson-Smytii - 

of concern to everyone. \ 

HEALTH 

Pollen in storms triggers asthma 

Hospital admissions of asthma sufferers tan rise r 
toere are thunderstorms during penods ofhigb poUenrea^^ 

U SSS'of child asthma victims ^ 

by np to 45 per cenL while admissions of dorfW^ , 

wb^this combination occurred, according to research ^blishea .. 
today in the British Thoracic Society's journal. Thorax. / 

Asthma admissions in 14 regional health ^ - 

country were recorded for the study, funded by iheNatmual . 

As thma Campaign. Measurements were then taken for air density \. r 
and concentrations of airborne pollen. _ . ^ 

The results showed that thunderstorms with high an- density 
cause an increase in asthma attacks, even with poUen eoutos at 
zero, or low or moderate levels. But the effect on the numba- oT 
asthma attacks was significantly greater during periods ofhigb 

pollen counts. ... .. . 

Researchers believe that the humidity during a thunderstorm 
causes pollen grains to break, releasing starch granules, which are 
rapidly transported by the fast air movement of the thunderstorm 
and e«n trigger the attacks. 


DEFENCE 

'Ethnic weapon’ nightmare ahead 
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Military experts are warning of a terrifying new generation of 
biological weapons, resistant to treatment and designed to attack 
specific ethnic groups. The Pentagon has produced an internal 
report, which warns that biological agents could be genetically 
engineered to produce new lethal weapons. 

These engineered agents would be able to resist detection, 
identification and treatment 

Professor Malcolm Dando, of Bradford University’s Department 
of Peace Studies, explained there was a growing scientific capability 
to interfere with genetics. 

“The human species is very diverse with differences in genetics 
and blood groups, for example,” he said. “It does not take a rocket 
scientist to work out that if you put that together with what we are i 
beginning to develop in gene therapy, you could end up with an 
ethnic weapon." 

There is no definite confirmation that such fearsome weapons 
have yet been developed. However, it is believed that Iraq 
considered using camel pox during the Gulf War on Allied troops 
without the natural immunities in the blood of locals. 

RESEARCH 

Homing-in on cancerous cells 

A new kind or cancer-killing “nuclear missile” which can seek and 
destroy tumours with radiation has been developed by scientists. 1 
The weapon, devised by researchers at Nottingham University; is 
an antibody with a “warhead” in the form of a cancer-MBiiig 
radioactive particle. 

^ Antibodies, part of the body’s own defence system, are able to 
nome-m ontumours like a guided missile tty locking on to a . 

occ P K ou growth’s surface. Radiotherapy can 
directed straight at a tumocn; unlike a radiation B eam, 
wiuai kills healtfty “Us in its path as well as the cancerous ones. 

The technique was first developed in the 1980s, but until now 
tneantibodies used have been too big and cumbersome. 

Now the Nottingham team, fed by Dr Mike Price, has created a 
smaller, stripped -down version which is better at piercing a 
tumour s armour and moves round the body more quickly; 

t T Ueves ‘bf “iri-“«body wfil not only hit primary 
53P*’ * Mlt * J!so secondary cancers which develop in later staSs of 
2 tb^hom^’ Speaal can,era 0811 ** ased 40 track the Tnissfles” 




NEWSPAPERS' 

SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 43.6% of 

the raw material for UK 

newspapers in 1996 
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loses face in 


NHS review 
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Counselling, the therapy of- 
fered to thousands of people un- 
dergoing divorce, bereavement 
and redundancy, is useless when 
practised on its own, a survey by 
a government health research 
body has concluded. 

. Britain's fastest growing talk- 
mg therapy, counselling has 
been dubbed the “new reli- 


justified. In bereavement, post- 
natal depression and support for 
carers, trials showed counselling 
by itself had no effect. "More 
attention needs to be given to 
the content and effectiveness of 
specific forms of counselling and 
the skills of counsellors before 
this approach is extended too 
widely,” it says. 

Mary Turner Bootle, editor of 
the bulletin, said; “Counselling 
is burgeoning ... Wearenotsay- 

mn ir me o Infnl n>uiU r "‘ ‘ L.'.i. 


'aUfanal 


rvT ucw reu- s Durgeonmg ... wearenoLsav- 

jpon-Demand has boomed in ing it is a total waste of time but 
rejoffieto a igromqg belief that the evidence for its effectiveness 
hstemng ear ran re- is not there. There is an awful 


lot that could be done to prevent 
people getting depressed but of- 
fering counselling on its own is 
like applying a sticking plaster 
without disinfecting the wound.” 

Although the report looked 
only at mainstream counselling, 
she said the same principles 
were likely to apply to special- 
ist forms such as marital and 
careers counselling. 

The NHS Centre is inde- 
pendent of the Government 
but its findings have influenced 

•vti;.*., . . 
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Spre a thought for Oscar the 
fit, J w n °-Dog. Half of a hypnosis 
act on the Edinburgh Festival 
firmge. Oscar is in possession of 
extraordinary powers but no 
topger in possession of a home. 
His stoiy is but one of the bizarre 
occurrences that can take place 

wht>n i ^ . 


imps ot the fringe find fresh 
ways to torment the artists 

it for Oscar the n ai/i rf | 1/1010 


r. cwu «ui rc- 

ue%’e emotional stress and pre- 
vent depression and other 
mental illness. The number of 
organisations offering training 
for counsellors has risen from 
76 m 1990 to 545 in 1997, and 
the number of trained coun- 
sellors is estimated to run into 
tens of thousands. 

The controversial report, by 
the NHS Centre for Reviews 
and Dissemination, says the 
technioue “has not been shown 
to produce sustained benefi t in 
\ a variety of groups at risk”. The 
finding was immediately chal- 
lenged by the British Associa- 
tion of Counsellors who said it 
was “unduly negative". 

The two main types of co im- 


policy. Earlier this year a bul- 
[ Jetin which highlighted the in- 
effectiveness of prostate cancer 
sneering was followed by a gov- 
ernment circular instructing 
health authorities not to seL up 
screening programmes. 

Yesterday, the Department of 
Health said that family doctors 
were best placed to judge 
whether counselling could help, 
but added: “Health authorities 
and GPs may now want to look 

again at their primary care pri- 
orities in the wake of this use- 
ful review.” 

The British Association of 
Counsellors said it had intro- 
duced tougher requirements to 
ensure that members were bet- 
ter trained and more reliable. 
Lack of regulation means any- 
one can give themselves the 
title of counsellor and set up 
practice. A spokeswoman said: 
"The report does seem unduly 
negative and it does not reflect 
our experience. We are talking 


Anne went to a counsellor to 
help her overcome her 
phobia of dentists, writes 
Jeremy Laurence. The 
treatment was successful - 
she is now able to sit In a 

dentist's chair without being 
overwhelmed by panic - but 
it has left her with a bigger 
problem than it solved. 

“The dentist who had 
been attempting to treat me 
suggested I get therapy. I 
contacted one of the 
professional associations, 
they recommended a local 
person and 1 went to see 
him. He was a counsellor 


i ne two main types of coun- l / im - ne was a counsellor 

selling are "person-centred”, fo- who Practised hypnotherapy 
cussing on practical problems, u he asked lull questions 


°f i( * Uster reports on some bizarre happening 
bedevilling the performers at the Edinburgh Festival 


supporter joined the 


cussing on practical problems, ^ !l e asked questions 
and “psychodynamic” which my history and then 

involves a psychotherapeutic ^^^raetobabyhood.'' 
examination of the clients lifp After three sessions the 

About 60 per rant nf r p 9 0un ® ellor included that 

practices emnEw a cn.ma.it? stemmed from 
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that never blink. Its really un- 
nerving. I don't like dogs at the 
best of times, and especially not 
dogs that play with your mind. 
I was worried that it would cor- 
ner vac in the kitchen and put 
me in a trance.” 

Hypnosis can also sort out the 

rw^kklMM A a. 


I he magicians s worst night- 
mare," be gasped when he ar- 
rived. Actually, it was not. The 
centrepiece of his act is being 
levitated as diy ice fills the 
stage, but with stage manage- 
ment Kpmn a KmI, - ft 


messed us up in a major way," 
she sighed, referring to the 
amount of costumes and props 
that seem to have been mislaid 
in transit An aboriginal group, 
NND, are without their digeri- 
doos. even now assumed to be 


lanpiay /teJuicideat the Tra- residential area - he Lxa u' association's 

verse Theatre the man about (o indignantly h d tops JS ’ 000 - 

commit suiade shows hhowde- F^-Svwinmr*,™* - «• ■ Thc Centre for Re- 

pressed he is by suddenly seiz- RcsThad ano ™ ^ ^ Dissemination, based 
a P lat ® and burlingitto the tiated S Et f/ he u “yeraty of York, was 

ft"! 10 sh ! tter m pieces. Only and Jim “ P Wtb more ^ £1 m of 

H did not. It rolled around the Go Hbmf SnoA government funding to assess 

husband and wife trying plan wm so SSnA ^^^ftsaysinitslat- 

fotiap it with their feet, the plate “piece of SSTKrTS?,! «a bufleun on promoting men- 
avadrng afl tackles. Husband if^s ^ beaJ ^^ on a suS.ey of 

and ad libbed burebSivaL ^ Ed ““ rese ^ c . h ^terature. that the 
ijODefiillv “I itimir ~ — i — i ” & growth m counselling cannot be 
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ment bemg a httle chaotic on the circling magically round on an 

Fringe, thedry ire dried up one airport baggageconveyor belt 
mght and the audience saw the “Th™, : 7 
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Things can even go wrong for 
those protesting about all this 
avant-gardism. A group of re- 
spectable, elderly residents 
formed a demonstration outside 
the Palladium, a new venue at 
a converted church in a subur 
ban street. The bar was open 
late and the acts featured nu- 
dity sexual suggestiveness and 
bad language, most notably the 
Jim Rose Circus. 


- t" iuu,a aitaiiiiieu irom 

the fact that she had been 

abused at the age of two. 

. Anne said: "1 went to 
pieces. 1 came home and I 
was in hysterics.” 

Over the next weeks Anne 

remained confused and 

upset. “It didn’t trigger 

anything. The memory did I 
not expand in the way you 
would expect if It were reaL" 

She concluded she had 
been misdiagnosed and 
mistreated, and complained 
to the British Association of 
Counsellors with whom her 
therapist was registered. 

Later she heard he had been 
struck off after complaints 
from other clients. 


about people's feelings whict 
are impossible to measure." 


are impossible to measure." 

Penny Spearman, a counsel- 
lor at the Westminster Pastoral 
Foundation, said professional 
rivalry had led to a “subtle dis- 
crediting" of counselling by 
social workers and ptycbologists 

jealous Of its nnni.I- nhi D.^ r\_ 


jealous of its popularity. But Dr 
Frank Furedi, a sociologist at 
the University of Kent, and 
author of The Culture of Fan; an 
investigation of public attitudes 
to nsk. said counselling was 
of ,fj e biggest cons” of 
modern.life. 

“[Counselling] has become a 

cultural response to every dis- 
aster, he said. 
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TVo of comedy's old guard will 
attack television bosses at ITV 
and the BBC later this week for 
depriving creative talent of 
money and power. 

Laurence Marks and Maurice 
Gran, writers of shows such as 
Birds of a Feather, The New 
Statesman and Goodnight , 
Sweetheart, will malm their attack 
at the most prestigious occasion 
of the television year The James 
Maclaggart Memorial Lecture 
at the Edinburgh Television 


S^lp&Ta ^^^^boththe 
mg the band that feeds them". SdwayrS.BycontiSto^ ^.system have 

It wfll criticise BBC Director of one orhro tto? 1 d< T 1 ^ talenL 
General John Krt and corporate sitcoms can only d<S eighth BBC ^ 

bosses at ITV for starving pro- 12 episodes a vLr Thic 1 ^ wth factual programmes, 

ducers, writers and directors of il a tongerprocSs forvfo^S and that ITV, whose ooroedy they 
money and creative control to set to know the “ m a much worse state 

They will propose that British Bnffi cSSSdCSSffK £“^5 BBC .diverts foods 
tv lb* Anwimr. “ wmeoies ana tor the from their creative i.ui 


Gall Prime Health 


money and creative control 

Hiey will propose that British 
TV mimic the American f^aedee, 
where hits such as Friends have 
40 per rent of their budget spent 
on writers. In Britain writers are 
likely to get no more than 4 per 
rent of Lhe programme budget. 

American situation comedies 
are thought more successful be- 


— — 

programme to become a hit. 

Mr Marks told the Observer 
yesterday: “We are calling our 
lecture “The Betrayal of Thlenr” 
because that is just what has 
happened in British television. 
“We've got nothing whatever to 
Jose by stating the truth. It 


Jan at the BBC. diverts foods 
from their creative talent 
their shareholders. 

Marks and Gran, who now 
run their own production com- 
pany, AJomo Productions, want 
to see ITV and the BBC follow 
the Channel 4 model and com- 
mission programmes from in 
dependent producers. 
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Only women allowed to 
advertise sanitary device 


£200 on your 


^ dare Gamer and 
• John Carlin 
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A virtually unknown advertising 
agency has been awarded a 
eOm campaign for a revolu- 
tionary sanitary protection de- 
vice - because the team is 
female. 

The choice of Gotham 
Group, an ageneyfouuded and 
r un by women, to dream up a 
suitable campaign for UUiafem, 
the American company that 
Harms to have invented a viable 
alternative to tampons and san- 
itary towels^ called Instead, has 
marked a debate. 

' Most British agencies were 
disqualified from the pitch at the 
outset on the grounds that their 
teams included individuals who 
had never experienced period 
pain in their life, lb Lillie 
Goodrich, of Ultrafem in Con- 
necticut (CRCT), the reasoning 
is simple. “Only women can 




Tt took mis M yoan, but I Invented «<Mt I" 
befiewe ba ratify uniqee fain of feminine 
protection, rm so confident about INSTEAD, 
T penonaSjr swaaMee you! be sstirfed* 




How Instead is advertised on the Internet 


it smacks of pc gone bonkers. 
If only a woman can advertise - 
all thing s menstrual, does that 
mean only an ethnic minority 
can work on an anti-racist cam- 
paign? 

On the other hand, perhaps 
the selection of an all-women 
team is a perfectly sensible re- 
sponse to the dubious prece- 


made by men, and thatitis time 
vwmen were given a chance to 

work on a product that only thev 
understand. “A lot of edsting 
(sanitary product) advertising 
with beautifol women driving fea 
pits to screaming music is fon- 

toqtlmid, she reportedly said. 

A due to why Ultrafem has 
selected an all-women t*M>m 


every time another naff adver- 
tisement for sanitary protection 
pops up on their television 


aovertisementson the 
fnteraet, where In- 


communicate the benefits of In- screen may wdcome lhe positive 
stead in a meaningful way," she discrimination. Not least. All 

> ■ . T area monamnn rirrfr'fnr nf 


is reported as saying. 

Such an argument may wash 
in the politically correct world 
of America, but to many Britons 


Large, managing director of 
Gotham. Ms Large argues that 
80 per cent of advertising is 
aimed at women and 80 per cent 


— _ ■ — IV A It/* 

rectioii That Only a Woman 
The “soft, efis- 


f™ 6 « as tampons on 
hea vy day ^ according to the 

American advertisetnenUt can 


even be worn during sexual in 
terra urse. 

Since the ban on tampon ad 
vertiaug on British television 
was lifted in 1992, there have 
been countless shots of carefree 
women rolleiblading a wmminB 
or skydiving accompanied by slo- 
gans such as “They work, you 
play” . Alexandra T%Ior, deputy 

creative director at Saatchi and 

Saatchi, does not believe that 
people should be gender-relat- 
ed to the product they are ad- 
vertising, but in this case she 
would make an exception. Most 
ads for sanitary protection are, 
she says, “like wallpaper”. “They 
are so unmemorable. You sense 
a man has written them because 
they haven't got a hold of the 
problem. The freedom of the 
product ... That doesn’t say 
anything.” 

She praised the exception to 
the rule: An award-winning ad- 
vertisement by Barbara Nokes, 
creative director at Grey Ad- 
vertising. “It said. ‘The only 
good thing about a period is 
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news 


Saudis 
silent on 
murder 
trial 
nurses’ 
fate 


bn Burrell 


Two British nurses on trial for 
murder in Saudi Arabia re- 
mained in suspense over their 
future yesterday as speculation 
about a possible guilty verdict 
was accompanied by a pro- 
tracted silence from the legal 
authorities. 

Deborah Parry, 38, of Alton, 
Hampshire, and Lucille 
McLauchlan, 31, of Dundee, 
who are accused of murdering 
their Australian colleague 
Yvonne Gilford, had endured 
a tense week after the conclu- 
sion of evidence presented to 
the court in the Saudi city of 
Khobar. 

Defence lawyers had pre- 
sented new information re- 
garding the mental competence 
of Ms Gilford's mother. Murid, 
84, pr esenting a copy of a roed- 
ical report which they said “con- 
firmed” that she was not 
mentally competent to demand 
the death penalty for her 
dughter’s murder. This was ex- 
pected to reduce the likelihood 
of the two nurses being execut- 
ed if found guilty. But British 
media reports yesterday sug- 
gested that the court had made 
a secret decision last Wednes- 
day to refer the case to the high- 
er court It was suggested that 
this meant they had been found 
guilty and advice was being 


considering possible sen- 
tence. 

The reports were dismissed 
by Jonathan Ashbee, brother- 
in-law of Ms Pany, as “spurious 
sensationalism”. He said: “Die 
Saudi Ambassador to the UK 
... stated that the 'confessions 1 
would not be relied upon in 
court in view of the wty in which 
they were obtained, and any de- 
cision would be solely on any 
other evidence presented to 
die court. As we are all aware, 
no other evidence has been 
presented and therefore the 
only logical decision must be a 
dismissal of the case." 

‘ The Foreign Office could 
not yesterday confirm whether 
the case had been passed to a 
higher court. A spokesman 
said: “They wouldn't necessar- 
ily tell anybody that they had 
passed it on or if they had 
already reached their own 
decision. The bottom line is that 
there will be no verdict today.” 

Ms McLauchlan and Ms ftr- 
ry deny murdering Ms Gilford. 
They claim they were forced to 
make confessions under the 
threat of sexual mistreatment 
from their interrogators and 
have since retracted their state- 
ments. 



Off stage: Children taking a break from rehearsal of Romeo and Juliet at a Royal Ballet workshop in the Priority Community Centre, Acton, west London Photograph: Katpesh Lathigra 


Censored: Violent videos 
ban for young offenders 


Patricia Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 


Young offenders in institutions 
could be barred from watching 
violent videos in the light of 
forthcoming Home Office re- 
search which is expected to 
suggest that screen violence in- 
creases the rate of violence of 
aggressive individuals. 

The results of the two-year 
Home Office-commissioned 
study, to be published in Octo- 
ber, could put pressure on the 
Government to tighten cen- 
sorship rules for those believed 
to be most easily swayed by de- 
pictions of violence in videos. 
Ministers are already consid- 
ering a clampdown on the cir- 
culation of violent videos in 
secure accommodation for 


young offenders as part of a 
package of improvements being 
examined by the task force on 
youth justice to make regimes 
more challenging and positive. 

Alun Michael, the Home Of- 
fice minister, said: “We want to 
look at a whole range of reforms 
for the the youth justice system 
and make sure they work ef- 


fectively and positively. There 
is a need for rational and sen- 
sible action to be taken in re- 
lation to the whole system. If the 
findings of this research helps 
in that you can guarantee that 
we will use it.” 

The report, The Effect of 
Video Violence on Young Of- 
fenders, by Dr Kevin Browne, a 


forensic psychologist in Birm- 
ingham University's clinical 
criminology department, and 
Amanda Pennell, compared 
the reactions to violent mater- 
ial of normal youths with those 
of violent and non-violent of- 
fenders convicted of a range of 
serious crimes. The 1 20 youths 
in the sample, aged from IS to 


21, were questioned in detail 
about one video immediately af- 
ter screening and reinterviewed 
after three and nine months. 

A causal link between crim- 
inal behaviour and unsuitable 
material in videos, films, liter- 
ature or on television has nev- 
er been conclusively proved or 
disproved by research. But Dr 


, but cells could get own TV 


Patricia Wynn Davies 

Thousands of prisoners could get 
tdeviaoD sets in their cells as part 
of government proposals to 
lessen the risks of disorder in 
Britain’s overcrowded jails. 
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NetX 

Private Banking Current Account 

Up to 0^)00 

0.40 

032 

£2,000+ 

1.49 

1.19 

£10,000+ 

3.21 

2.56 

£50.000+ 

3.45 

2.76 
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Up to £25.000 

4.65 

3.72 

£25,000+ 

4.B9 

3.91 

£50,000+ 

5.13 

4.10 

£100.000+ 

5.61 

4.48 
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(annual interest option) 

Up to £25,000 

4.75 
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£25.000+ 

5.00 

4.00 

£50,000+ 

5.25 

4.20 

£100,000+ 

5.75 
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The move sparked accusa- 
tions from the Conservatives 
that the Government is renew- 
ing on its pre-election commit- 
ment to bis tough on crime. 

Ministers have asked Richard 
Tilt, director-general of the 
Prison Service, for proposals on 
extending the existing ad hoc 
provision of televisions to all 135 
jails in England and Wales. 

There are already 2,000 sets 
in some jails, principally Win- 
chester and Garth, Lancashire, 
where governors have intro- 
duced their own local schemes 
for rewarding inmates’ good be- 
haviour. “We are looking at the 
possibilities of maybe expand- 
ing this,” a Prison Service 
spokesman said. 

James Clapp ison. Conserva- 


tive Home Affairs spokesman, 
said: “Ws think prison conditions 
should be decent and austere and 
prisons should be a punish men L 
We think televisions in cells are 
not consistent with that We 
think it’s soft on criminals.” 

But the Learmont report, 
which followed the 1995 
Parkhurst breakout, recom- 
mended television as a way to 
avoid potentially explosive sit- 
uations in congested jails. 
About 200 prisoners are enter- 
ing prisons each week and the 
total population stands at a 
record 63,000. 

The proposal has been wel- 
comed by the Prison Governors’ 
Association as a much-needed 
incentive to good behaviour, al- 
though the Prison Service sug- 


gested that not all governors 
would necessarily be in favour. 

Security and logistical con- 
siderations will also feature in 
the review. There are concerns 
that some prisoners might at- 
tempt to use the components of 
sets for unauthorised purposes, 
while some cells |pck mains 
electricity to plug them in. Min- 
isters are 3iso expected to tread 
carefully because of the poten- 
tial costs of a nationwide 
scheme, which could be sever- 
al million pounds. 

General Sir John Learmont 
said in his report that television 
in cells could provide a calming 
influence and a powerful in- 
centive to good conduct It 
could also be used for educa- 
tional and communication. 


Browne’s research is thought to 
be the first to study actual re- 
sponses to material on screen 
as opposed to viewing habits. 

Provisional conduaons were 
reported yesterday to indicate 

that whfle videos would not cre- 
ate aggression where it did not 
exist before, people who already 
have aggressive tendencies would 
commit violent acts more often. 
Mr Michael emphasised that 
"99 percent of the population see 
portrayals of violence, including 
m James Bond films, and are 
completely unaffected”, and that 
it was too eariy to judge the qual- 
ity of the research. 

He said- “The more you spe 
on television or video incidents 
of violence, the less shocking it 
becomes. One would like to 
know whether there are some 
people who are particularly 
vulnerable to the images thty 
see on video. The question is 
whether some people are more 
vulnerable to portrayals and 
don't make the distinction be- 
tween fiction and reality.” 

A" Home Office spokes- 
woman said that the British 
Board of F2m Classification al- 
ready took account of the fact 
that videos were seen in the 
home and therefore needed to 
be classified more restrictively 
than cinema films. 


Labour 
leaders 
plug in 
to the 
laptop 
line 


Coin Brown 
and Fran Abrams 


into 

the government line 24 hours a 
day under the latest initiative 
designed to eliminate gaffes 
and keep them "on message”. 

inginstant reiwtial atany 5 dis- 
tance from Westminster and 
any time of the day or night are 
being handed out at a cost of 
around £66,000 per department 

The new system, invented by 
a special adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State for Health, Frank 
Dobson, is just the latest in a se- 
ries of measures designed to en- 
sure that both Labour MPs 
and ministers are always “on 
message”. 

Already, all government an- 
nouncements must be cleared 
with Downing Street along with 
media interviews and even 
lunches. Next week the Chief 
Whip, Nidc Brown, is to write to 

all MPs warning them of the dine 

consequences of breaking the 
rules. 

Now a number of senior gov- 
ernment figures will be able to 
receive briefings at the press of 
a button when they are facing 
difficult questions. 

The system, known as Mint 
- for ministerial information 
network technology - is the 
brainchild ofJoeMcCrae, a self- 
confessed “computer anorak”. 

Advisers to a number of oth- 
er senior ministers including 
Ann Taylor, Leader of the 
House, David Blunkett,-Secre- 
taxy of State for Education, and 
Peter Mandelson, minister with- 
out portfolio, have asked to be 
plugged into the system with 
their own laptops after a White- 
hall demonstration by Mr Mc- 
Crae. 

The Tories are likely to scoff 
at ministers going “on line” on 
their mobile computers to an- 
swer questions, but Mr McCrae 
justifies the move to new tech- 
nology by pointing to Labour’s 
massive majority m the House 
of Commons. The election was 
won by Labour with the help of 
a high-powered rebuttal unit 
and a sophisticated computer 
system operated at Labours 
MiUbank media headquarters. 

The “rebuttal” button wiD en- 
able ministers to call up infor- 
mation on an issue to respond 
instantly to attacks on govern- 
ment polity, including the date 
of earlier criticism. “If ministers 
use the system property, they 
should never be caught out," 
said Mr McCrae. 

Mr McCrae said there would 
be no attempt to let ministers 
plug into the party information 
net at MHlbank, but it will have 
simflar features. 

The computer program will 


of a button to call up the answers 
to questions in the House of 
Commons on any subject, his or 
her past speeches on the issue, 
and any press releases from the 
government press department. 

Officials are being given com- 
puter training this week on the 
system and ministers wfll be 
briefed when they return in 
September from holiday. 


Catholic leader set 
to meet Unionists 


David MdGtfrick 

Ireland correspondent 


Senior Unionist politicians are 
to meet Catholic church lead- 
ers shortly as part of a process 
which the Government hopes 
will lead to Unionists and Sinn 
Fein taking part in talks 
together. 

The meeting, which is ex- 
pected to take place in the 
next two or three weeks, will in- 
volve David Trimble’s Ulster 
Unionist forty and the Catholic 
Primate of All Ireland, Arch- 
bishop Sean Brady. 

It is thought it will be the first 
formal encounter between 
these two important elements. 
Its significance lies both in this 
lack of precedent and in the fact 
that it is part of a consultation 


ty before it makes the < 
cision on whether 


de- 


to 


> join 

far-reaching talks on Northern 
Ireland’s future in a month's 
time. 

Assuming the IRA's ceasefire 
continues to hold, the Govern- 
ment is expected to announce 
thnt Sinn Fein will be allowed 
at the talks table. This means 
the Ulster Unionists, Northern 
Ireland's largest party, wfll then 
face the momentous decision on 


whether to participate in a 
process which includes their 
traditionally deadly enemies. 

The general impression of 
most observers is that a major- 
ity of the Protestant population 
is ready to contemplate direct 
contacts with Sinn Fein, with 
most church leaders and cap- 
tains of industry strongly in 
favour of talks. But this is by no 
means a unanimous sentiment, 
with opinion sharply divided 
within the realms of Unionist 
political activists. 

The two next largest Union- 
ist parties, the Rev Ian Falsity’s 
Democratic Unionists and the 
UK Unionists, are very much 
opposed to direct contacts, 
though even in these quarters 
there is the possibility of agree- 
ment to take part in “proximi- 
ty talks” in which participants 
need not actually come face to 
face. 

The meeting with Catholic 
churchmen is to take place at 
Archbishop Brady's residence in 
Armagh city, with a number of 
bishops and some lay people 
also expected to attend. 

Reg Empty of the Ulster 
Unionists said yesterday: “We 
are undertaking a widespread 
community consultation exer- 
cise with the broader commu- 


nity and within our own party. 
We are speaking to all the mam 
churches and to a very large 
number of community-based 
organisations, as well as senior 
business representatives.” 

Meanwhile, members of a 
loyalist order yesterday called 
off plans to march through the 
Catholic Lower Ormeau Road 
in Belfast. A Royal Black Pre- 
ceptory church parade on Sun- 
day and a second at the end of 
the month before a big demon- 
stration in Lurgan, Co Armagh 
will stop short of the area. 
Leaders of the City of Belfast 
Grand Black Chapter said the 
decision was made “under re- 
grettable duress” because they 
reared there could trouble by 
nationalists opposed to the 
marches. 

■ A large cache of bomb 
components was seized tty 
armed Gaidai in a weekend raid 
in Co Cavan in the Irish Re- 
public. The electronic detona- 
tor parts were concealed in a 
house at Crosskeys, near Bal- 
tyjamesduff A 59-year-old Ca- 
van man has been held for 
questioning under Irish anti-ter- 
rorism laws. The fin d follows the 
discovery of IRA Bring ranges 
at nearby Scotstown, Co Mon- 
aghan earlier this year. . 


WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN 

HOME INSURANCE? 


Low premiums for people over 50 


Saga Home Insurance is tailor-made cover especially for 
people aged SO and over, at surprisingly low premiums. 


Price promise? 


Find another policy offering the same cover ns Saga 
Home Insurance for a lower premium within 2 months 
of taking out your policy and we will refund the difference. 


Experience? 


Saga is at the forefront in providing a broad range of 
financial services specifically designed for people aged 
50 and over. 


Quick, efficient claims service? 


With Saga Home Insurance, often one call is all it takes to 
settle a claim, in most cases with no complicated claim form 
to complete. 


Free services? 


Saga Home Insurance offers free helplines for 24hour 
domestic help, legal advice and a glazing service. Also 
free in the first year are Frozen Food. Money and Credit 
Card Cover. 


Call now 


Ask now for a quotation, even if your renewal date is 
months away and see how much you could save. To help 
us help you, please have all relevant details to hand when 
yon call. 

0800 414 525 

Please quote reference ID8703 

, Line* an open SJOan - 7pm Mon day in Friday andVam - Ipraoe Saturday* 
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The huge boom in sales of ex- 
odc pets has been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in 
the number of these animals - 
including snakes, scorpions and 
tarantuUs - which have es- 
caped from captivity and are on 
the loose in towns and the 
countryside. 

While it is difficult to put a 
figure on the reptiles and am- 
phibians which are on the loose, 
officials involved in re-captur- 
ing and finding new homes for 
them estimate a rise of be- 
tween 150 per cent to 200 per 
cent in the last three years. 

There are three main reasons 
for the upsurge in summer ur- 
ban sightings of snakes and 
reptiles, according to wikffife ex- 
perts. 

Although the animals are 


phibians turning up at unlikely 
places may seem like urban 
reyths, but they are recorded by 
bodies such as the RSPCA and 
the British Reptile and Am- 
phibian Society (BRAS). 

In Leytonstone High Street, 
East London, a man about to 
sit down on a public toilet I 
made a sharp exit after seeing 
a snake sticking its head out of 
the bowl. It was traced by the 
police to a private collector. The 
BRAS chairman. Mick Powell, 
said: “It was a Prairie King 
snake which had crossed four 
main roads to get there. The 
guy on the loo got quite a 
shock." 

In just one day last week Mr 
Pbwell collected a Californian 
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A man about 
to sit down on a 
toilet made a 
sharp exit after 
seeing a snake 
sticking its head 
out of the bowl 


relatively content to snuggle up 
in the warmth of their tanks and 
boxes in the winter, when the 
weather changes, like humans, 
they -want to be out in the 
sun. Heavy, hot weather make 
makes humans lethargic, but for 
creatures more used to hotter 
environments, it simply makes 
them more active. 

And just as traditional pets 
like dogs and cats are dumped 
in the street by owners going 
on holiday, so are the more ex- 
otic pets. Many of these own- 
ers also discover that they 
cannot cope with the financial 
and practical problems associ- 
ated with keeping these speci- 
mens. 

Instances of reptiles and am- 


* 1 snake, which can grow up 
to 6ft, after it had turned up at 
a house in Ilford, Essex, and 
3ft Western Hognose in a gar 
den at nearby Dagenham. He 
was also making arrangements 
to pick up an anaconda, which 
can grow to 12ft, from KenL At 
present he is keeping 15 re 
captured snakes at his home jl 
Dagenham, while new homes 
are found for them. 

Mr Powell said: “There is no 
doubt we are finding more and 
more escaped reptiles and am- 
phibians. In 1994 1 had to deal 
with around 30 snakes, lizards 
and turtles. Last year it was 
around 100, and so for this year 
it’s just over 50.” 

RSPCA inspector Mark 
Martm has to routinely deal 
with exotic fauna. Four weeks 
ago at a house in Enfield, north 

• London he found. scorpions 
which, the Natural History Mu- 
seum later declared, -were 
Buihotus Tumulus, one of the 
most venomous in the world. He 
has also recently picked up a 
poisonous and aggressive 6ft 
Montpellier snake outside 
Walthamstow station, in north- 
east London, and an escaped 
Simoloyan Milk Snake at a pub 
in Highbury, north London. 

Mr Martin has found securi- 
ty to be a major problem. He 
said: “I have actually seen spiders 
being kept in Tupperware box- 
es. and then the owners have 
been surprised when they simply 
climbed ouL It is relatively easy 
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in many cases for anhnak liter- 
snakes to get out, and that ts what 
they want to do in the summer. 

Many in the a nimal welfare 
field believe the licensing sys- 
tems for both buyers and sell- 
ers need to be re-examined. 


Under the Pet Shops Act of 
1951, shops do not need to have 
specialist knowledge of exotic 
creatures to stock and sell rhi-m 
and thus, in many cases, they 
cannot pass on relevant infor- 
mation to customers. 




The shops can get licences as 
long as they can -^iisfy that they 
do not pose a health hazard to 
the public. 

Customers do not need need 
a licence under the Dangerous 
Animals Act to keep non-ven- 




omous snakes, such as pythons. 
Even when acquiring reptiles 
covered by the Act, such as co- 
bras, they do not have to pro- 
duce the licence. The actual cost 
can vary between £50 to £200 a 
year, depending on local au- 


thorities; and the police per- 
ception is that many collectors 
are flouting the law by simply 
not getting licences. 

Veterinary surgeon Martin 
Lawton, one of the leading 
specialist in exotic species med- 


No-legged friend: An 
American Grey Rat snake, 
handled by Mick Powell 
of the British Reptile and 
Amphibian Society 
Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 


icine, said: “The main problem 
is a lack of knowledge both by 
pet shops and customers. 

Most people do not know 
what they are taking on. There 
is the initial cost, for example 
It can cost up to £200 for a vi- 
varium for turtles, and then 
there are vets’ fees. There is also 
the cost of the food, you can- 
not just go ont and get a can of 
Whiskas for an anaconda, spe- 
cialist food is needed. 

“A lot of these pets could also 
outlive their owners, that's the 
reason we advise they put them 
in their will. A python can live 
to 20 years, and something like 
a sparred thigh tortoise, which 
have become popular, can live 
to 100.” 

RSPCA inspector Mark 
Martin said: “A lot of people 
think that reptiles are hassle- 
free pets. “They don’t have to 
be taken for walks like dogs, or 
scratch furniture like cats. So 
when they realise just how 
much care and attention is 
needed to look after things tike 
snakes they get quite a shock.” 


DAY 5: 

£5 OFF WHEN YOU 
SPEND £25 OR MORE 
ON ANY GAME AT HMV 
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For your chance to 
get a share of 
The Independent’s 
£2.5 million 
Student Passport To 
Independence... 

see page 45 

in the UCAS listings. 
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MERCURY 


CABLE ft WIRELESS 


« 


OCH AYE 


YE CAN SAVE 
YERSELF 

a fortune; 


"EEE CHUCK 
THAT MERCURY 
SAVES A 
BOB OR TWO.” 


"WHY AYE 
IT’S A CANNY 
MOVE THAT 

mercury; 


PASHEP GOOP 
SAVINGS 
FROM THOSE 

chappies; 



GUARANTEED SAVINGS 
ON YOUR CALL BILLS 
OR DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK. AND THATS 
IN ANY LANGUAGE. 

From Lands End to John O’Groats.you can make 
great savings when you switch to Mercury. 

For instance, with Mercury UK-CaJI you can save 
up to 33% on your long distance calls 
against BT. In fact, we're $o confident that you’ll 
save money on your call bill with Mercury (even 
against PnrmierLine and Friends and Family), that 
if you don't, we’ll refund double the difference. 
For details call the number below. 

Mercury UK-CaJI 

FreeCall 0500 500 366 


Prim and savings wnw at 30/06/ 1997. compared against BT\ basic 
rain for calls of 5 minutes. Savings available for a quarterly foe of 
£3.75 pur. WT1. Price Pledge terms apply against BT'i basic rates and 
discount schemes, excluding line rental and temporary promotional offers. 
Not auoilable on Catling Card or business packages. 
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Council ignored warnings of 
abuse by care home head 


Christian Woknar 


Warnings that the owner of 
two homes for the mentally dis- 
abled had a history of abusing 
residents were ignored by Buck- 
inghamshire County council 10 
years before an eventual inves- 
tigation revealed extensive mis- 
treatment at the homes. 

Brent council, which had a 
resident in a home in Somerset 
run try Gordon Rowe, alerted 
Buckinghamshire in September 
1983 that Mr Rowe had abused 
at least 16 residents there but the 
warning was ignored and no re- 
sponse was received. 


Mr Rowe, who committed 
suicide last year just before be- 
ing charged by police, abused a 
large number ot residents at the 
two homes he owned and ran 
aL Stoke Poges in Bucking- 
hamshire. Police found evi- 
dence of mental, physical or 
sexual abuse including rape 
against at least 40 of ibe 70 res- 
idents some with mental ages 
as low as three, in the Stoke 
Poges homes. Three other care 
workers were convicted of 
abuse last year and two, in- 
cluding Mr Rowe's widow, 
la, were sent to jafl. 
jrent sent the warning to 


Buckinghamshire just as Mr 
Rowe was apptymgW a licence 
to run the homes but no action 
appears to have been taken. 
Mike Boyle, Brent's social ser- 
vices director, has now written 
to Buckinghamshire which, fol- 
lowing pressure from the new 
Government, has launched an 
inquiry into the affair which first 
came to light when an internal 
Buckinghamshire report was 
published by The Independent. 

Mr Boyle said yesterday. 
“This was not a matter of a so- 
cial worker saying there were a 
few allegations. It is clear from 
the file that there was dear proof 


of the abuse.” Wfr ficyie says that 
there is an important issue at 
stake: “People responsible for 
care homes who are worried 
about potential abuser* should 
not wait to get the same stan- 
dard of proof that a criminal 
court requires. It was dear that 
there was sufficient evidence to 
refuse'Mr Rowe a licence." 

Brent also warned the then 
Department of Health and So- 
da! Security about its foldings 
but appeared to have likewise 
received no reply from them. 

'Ray-controlled Buckingham- 
shire bad been reluctant to un- 
dertake an inquiry arguing that 


it had already learnt the lessons 

Of the affair R i iriringhawidi 

report on the allegations was 
completed in June 1994 but the 
counriTs social services de- 
partment. kept its findings 
confidential 

The new inquiry was only 
launched in July after pressure 
from Paul Boaieng, the junior 
health minister, who wanted to 
know why the council had al- 
lowed the homes to continue 
operating long after the abuse 
wa^ discovered and whether 
there are wider lessons to be 
learnt for the care of people 
with learning disabilities. 


However, Mr Boyle is con- 
cerned tbat the remit of the 
B uckinghamshir e inquiry is too 
narrow. He said: “They are 
only looking at events in 1993 
and 1994, but it is dear that the 
abuse had been going on for 10 
years and other authorities may 
also have issued warnings. 

A spokesman from Buck- 
inghamshire said that the au- 
thority could find no trace of the 
Brent correspondence in its 
files. He added: “At the time, we 
asked generally for any evi- 
dence about why we should not 
register Mr Rowe but received 
none.” 


Comedy supergroup 
head for a live 



reunion 


Pad McCann 

Media .Correspondent 


Channel 4 is planning a “supergroup” 
of comedians in a reunion of one of 
■ it£ most inflneatial comedy pro- 
grammes as part of the celebrations of 
Mts 15th anniversary 

The channel has asked Bazzitive Pro- 
ductions to try to gather Ben EJtoo, 
Harry Enfield, Stephen Fry and Hugh 
Laurie together to record a special re- 
union of its Eighties comedy show Fri- 
day Night Live. 

The 75-minute show, which is likely 
to be recorded as if live, is scheduled to 
be shown in December if the comedi- 
ans, who have largely moved on from 
stand-up comedy and sketch shows, can 
dear their diaries on the same date. 

Friday Night Live , produced by Ge- 
offrey Perkins, now head of comedy at 
the BBC, attained considerable status 
during its heyday from 1986-88. Host- 
ed by Ben Elton, it took the form of 
a cabaret show and launched the ca- 
reers of a new type of politically cor- 
rect but brash comedian. 

The programme holds a special 
place in the heart of Channel 4 because 
it was the broadcasters first move into 
the realm of the alternative comedy that 
now makes up so much of its output 
“Since they last did the show they've 
all become so big and so famous get- 
ting them together will be a challenge.” 
said Geoff Posner, the original direc- 
tor of the show. 


“They’re all like brand names now, 
writing books, plays and appearing in 
films. 1 don't think anybody quite re- 
alised the importance of what we had 
until after the show was finished.” 

Mr Posner, who was also the direc- 
tor of the innovative BBC alternative 
sitcom The Young Ones believes Friday 
Night Live can take some of the cred- 
it for the subsequent comedy dub 
boom that rolled across Britain in the 
late Eighties and early Nineties. “*Ifen 
or 12 years ago there were very few 
comedy clubs in Britain and there was 
no real route for comedians to get ex- 
posure.” 

Les Keen, a stand up on the national 
circuit who is just breaking into TV 
agrees that Friday Night Live had a sem- 
inal influence on a generation of co- 
medians: “It was that show that got me 
interested in doing that kind of com- 
edy,” he says. “Although then? had been 
The Young Ones and The Comic Strip 
there hadn't really been any alterna- 
tive stand up and there weren't any 
dubs to see it in. There’s almost too 
much stand-up comedy on TV now 
- which is a pity because it's hard to get 
it righL and Friday Night Live ' s format 
has never really been bettered.” 

As well as boosting the career of 
Harry Enfield, whose Loadsamoney 
character was an enormous hit, the 
show was the first to air Julian Gary 
and Jo Brand, and it gave Paul White- 
house and Charlie Higson of The Fast 
Show their first taste of writing. 



Very alternative: Ben Elton (main photograph) compered ‘Friday Night Live* which featured Stephen 
Fry, and gave viewers a first glimpse of Hairy Enfield as Kebab shop owner Stavros (above left) 


Greenpeace protesters end oil rig action 


Kate Watson-Smyth 


Five Greenpeace protesters 
who attached themselves to a 
British Petroleum oil rig during 
a week-long demonstration, 
yesterday ended their action. 

As the remaining protesters 
prepared to leave the Stena Dee 
installation, off the Shetland 1s- 


s, poui 

them. The fifth was believed to 
have boarded the vessel MV- 
Green peace, according to a 
spokesman for the group. 

He said the protestors were 
being taken off the Stena Dee 
because of “logistical con- 
straints'' and safety reasons but 
denied the demonstration had 


been a failure. 

“We intend to apply consid- 
erable resources to the cam- 
paign in future, and we are still 
pursuing our legal challenge 
against exploration,” he saidl 

Gerry Doyle, communica- 
tions director for Greenpeace, 
said later that four of its mem- 
bers had been charged with 


breach of the peace and taken 
to Aberdeen. 

They are due to appear in 
court later today. 

BP said the occupation had 
slowed down work on the in- 
stallation but not stopped it. 

“The delay has caused us to 
suffer financial loss,” a 
spokesman said.. “But we are 


just pleased the unlawful action 
ended without injury. Our pri- 
ority was to get these people off 
our rig.” 

Greenpeace began landing 
campaigners on the rig, destined 
for the Foinaven field, on Au- 
gust 9. But yesterday it notified 
its intention to leave the rig, say- 
ing the withdrawal did not in- 


dicate “defeat”. 

“Safety could no longer be 
guaranteed if the occupation 
was continued,” said Chris 
Rose. Greenpeace’s UK deputy 
executive director. 

He added: “We have done as 
much as we can here without 
compromising the safety of our 
activists or others,” 


DAILY POEM 


Kovalam 

By Jeet Thayil 

Saffron sun over Kovalam, 

Slum waters agleam, telling me 
How the dream finally ended: 

The journey half-done, us undone. 

Ancient moonlight on the tracks 
Took us in a rush to confess 

Our impassible piferimage. 

At the station, a wayward cross. 

After all that overflowing, 

Even misery was a kind of peace. 

I sat at the edge of a world. 

At the end of a life, smoking 

Endless cork-tipped cigarettes. 

The sun - fat, old, obscene - 
Dipped its rear into the bleak 
Water, nearby a girl's high cry. 

This poem concludes our selection from the special issue of 
Alan Ross's London Magazine (£7.95) celebrating 50 years of 
Indian independence. Subscriptions to the London Magazine 
cost £28.50 per year from 30 Thurloe Place, London SW7. 
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“how to make 
every customer 
feel like your 
only customer” 

solution 


Have you ever phoned your own 
company, pretending to be 
a customer? It’s an illuminating 
experience. Did they understand 
your problems or were you merely 
“processed"? Most importantly, 
did the person who answered have 
the power to help you? 

If your answer is no, then read on. 


-J fes . we can do that for you ri ght now. 

Our experts can set up systems 
that link your people to customer 
records, company information and 
powerful datamining tools. 

Instead of being passive message 
takers, they’ll be able to make 


on-the-spot decisions based on a 
the facts necessary. 

-Eewer wails, mor e sales. 

Actually, 95% of dissatisfied 
customers will return if they feel 
that you dealt well with their 
complaints. In other words, people 
will forgive almost anything if they 
get great service. 

Want to impress your customers? 
Become one of ours. Visit us at 
www.ibminfo.com/uk3/ or call us or 
0800 675 675 (quoting INT2) 


Solutions for a small planet 
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news 


Invitation to let enemies on 


board leaves ‘Eye’ unmoved 


Rad McCann 


In a tale fitting for its own Street 
of Shame column, Lin Cook, 
widow of Peter Cook, says that she 
is going to sell the 40 per cent 
share of Private Eye magazine she 
inherited from her husband 
because people on the magazine 
have not been nice to her. 

Mis Cook told a Sunday 
newspaper that she would be 
happy to sell her shares to one of 
the Eye's many enemies, even 
Mobamed al-Fayed, owner of 
Harrods and of the ailing rival 
magazine Punch . 

Peter Cook became a majority 
shareholder in Private Eye after 
the closure of his satirical club, the 
Establishment, in 1962. 

After his death in 1995 it was 
thought that allhis 65 per cent 
share would go to Lin Cook and it 
was reported, mainly by foes of 
the Eye such as the gossip 
columnist Nigel Dempster, that 
Mis Cbok would bring modem 
management to bear on the 
famously eccentric magazine. 



Private Eye: Has a repotted turnover of nearly £3m 


As it turned out, Cook left 26 
per cent of the magazine to his 
asters, although division of the 
shares were subject to a legal 
challenge. 

“I knew he [Peter] was very 
fond of the Eye and I was too,” 
Mrs Cook was reported as saying. 


altitude towards me, X just feel 
that Peter loves me ana my 
welfare would mean more to him 
than anything else and it would be 
OK.” 

However, it is unlikely to be: So 
farewell then Ian Hislop, editor/I 
am a banana/that was your 


shareholders, including Cook’s 
sisters and Sir Dirk Bogarde and 
Jane Asher, be given first refusal if 
there is any sale. 

Mr Hislop dismissed the threat 
of a new, hostile. Lord Gnome: 
"Legally she can’t, as I understand 
that she is bound by the articles of 
association. And practically she 
can't, because HI bum down the 
building.” 

The source of Mis Cook’s 
dispute with the Eye is unclear, but 
she has a reputation as a diffic ult 
woman and has fallen out with her 
late husband’s relatives. She was 
reportedly unhappy to find a jazz 
band rehearsing in the magazine’s 
offices when she first visited after 
his death. 

Private Eye's finances are at 
present relatively robust, with a 


reported turnover of nearly £3m. 
In contrast, Mr Baved’s reborn 


T sort of thought Peter would not catchphra.se just yet. 


have wanted to sell the Eye. But 
because of their totally careless 


The magazine's articles of 
association dictate that other 


In contrast, Mr Bayed’s reborn 
Punch magazine hag failed to 
make a sales impact Despite a 
recent redesign planned to give h 
mass -market appeal. Punch ' s 
publishing frequency was cut this 
month from weekly to fortnightly. 





Joking apart: The late Peter Cook and his wife, Lin, who is now unhappy with her inheritance 



The cost of reaching some destinations is now 40% less than a year ago. 

Join BTs PremierLine and Friends & Family schemes and you can save an extra 25% on top. 

For information on BT’s discounts call 24 hour Fr eefone 0800 003 800. 


The cost of calling keeps on falling BT ^ 


PremierLine is suitable (or customers spending more than £45 per quarter an calls and costs E6 per quarter. Excludes BT public payphone and BT Chargecard calls. Friends & Family is 

not available with the Light User scheme. 




Councils 


lodge a 


Masonic 


complaint 


Christian Wofa na r 

Westminster Correspondent 


Freemasons have been found 
not to have declared their Ma- 
sonic links in an apparent at- 
tempt to Influence a local 
authority planning decision. 

The investigation by the local 
government ombudsman into 
Bedford Borough Council is 
only the second time that Mas- 
onic Jinks in a local authority 
have beea proved to have re- 
sulted in maladministration. 

The case is part of a rising 
number of complaints alleging 
misuse of Masonic influence in 
local authorities; there are 
around a dozen such cases each 
year, compared with one or 
two in the early Nineties. But 
many complaints are impossible 
to prove, or are mistaken, and 
only in one previous case, in Cas- 
tle Point, Essex, last year has 
maladministration been proved. 

The increase is thought to be 
partly a result of greater public 
awareness of Freemasonry and 
partly because councils have 
begun to interpret the guidance 
on Freemasonry more strictly, 
ensuring that Freemasons de- 
clare their interest The Code of 
Guidance says that freemason- 
ry might be something that 
needs to be declared. 

The Bedford case concerned 
an application for planning per- 


had deferred its decision in or- 
der to allow the second compa- 
ny to bury the site. In particular 
it complained about a meeting 
held between representatives 


of the company and a group of 
councillors which included Nice! 


mission by a local company, giv- 
en the name “Diacek” in the 


en the name “Diatek" in the 
ombudsman's report, which was 
seeking to relocate to the town. 
The application was turned down 
and it later emerged that another 
company seeking to move to the 
site eventually succeeded. 

Diatek complained to the 
ombudsman that Bedford’s de- 
velopment control committee 


councillors which included Nigel 
Sparrow, a Freemason. 

Mr Sparrow, who is no longer 
a councillor, was in the same Ma- 
sonic lodge as the company's di- 
rectors and failed to declare his 
interest Jerry White, the om- 
budsman, found Mr Sparrow 
guilty of maladministration, say- 
ing, “knowing that a councillor 
and a planning applicant are ... 
members of the same lodge” 
would lead the public to “think 
that such a private relationship 
might influence the member to 
such an extent be should not take 
any part in the planning 
process”. In fact Mr Sparrow 
went to a Conservative group 
meeting where he lobbied to 
have Diatek's application de- 
ferred. He also went to the 
development control meeting 
although he was not a member 
of the committee. The ombuds- 
man also criticised Mr Sparrow 
for failing to declare an interest 
over the fact that be lived near 
one of the application sites. 

Mr White decided, however, 
that the council would probably 
have reached the decision in any 
case, and therefore no injustice 
had been suffered by Diatek. 

In the Castle Point case. Mr 
White found that three Tory 
councillors - two Freemasons. 
W illiam Sharp and Ron Sweet- 
ing, and the wife of a Freema- 


son, Betty Wood - had foiled to 
declare their interest and with- 


deciare their interest and with- 
draw from meetings which gave 
p lanning permission Lo devel- 
opers who were also Freema- 
sons, some in the same lodge. 


Blood service 
review attacked 


warned that the national reor- 
ganisation of blood services 
currently under way is having ;a 
damaging effect on services in 
their region, it emerged yes- 
terday. 

A leaked letter from consul- 
tants in Oxford has led Liber- 
al Democrats to claim tbat the 
National Blood Authority is 
making “misleading” claims 
about the standard of services 
under their controL The letter 
says consultants have problems 
obtaining special blood products 
on time for some patients de- 
pendent on transfusions. 

It is also claimed that some 
children have been given adult 
blood products due to a short- 
age of resources. Dr Evan Har- 
ris, the Lib Dem health 
spokesman, has called for the 
resignation of the NBA’s chair- 
man, Sir Colin Walker, and 
wants an independent review 
into clinical concerns. 

Early this week Frank Dob- 
son, the Secretaiy of State for 
Health, announced a review 


into concerns about proposals 
for the transfer of bulk pro- 
cessing and testing of blood 
from Liverpool to Manchester. 

The transfer from Merseyside 
is part of a shake up of the NBA 

which involves amalg amating 
some of the centres to make the 
service more efficient and to im- 


prove quality standards. 

Three s imilar proposals have 
already been completed - from 
Lancaster to Manchester, from 
Oxford to Bristol, and from 
Cambridge to Brentwood. 

Sir Cohn welcomed Mr Dob- 
son 's announcement and 
claimed that in aU three areas 
“the quality of our service to 
hospitals has improved”. 

But Dr Harris said: “Either 
the NBA has no idea of the 


problems their changes have 
caused, or they are deliberate- 
ly misleading donors, patients 
and politicians when they claim 
that service quality has im- 
proved in Oxford. Those at the 
sharp edge of delivering patient 
care are not getting a satisfac- 
tory service.” 
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Ghost of Raj massacre haunts 


international 



Queen 


Paris and Strasbourg 
put on pollution alert 


Popham 

New Delhi 


Kssrkssk 

hE**? may stflj visit the Sikh re- 
&on s holy of holies during the 
rayaJ tow °f India in Och§*£ 

m lhe P^jab, dose 
to the border with Pakistan, is the 

S£ of 0,6 Golden Tfemple. the 

“s* “we of 1 sw*nLi 5 S 

S?J2S tie large 

SMi community in the United 

Kngdom, make it a natural 
^. f or r °yai itinerary. 
But Amntsaris also where one 
afrodties in the his- 

torv nf Rntieh Tn«i» * « . 


auuuoes m the his- 
toiy of British India rook place, 
^nonBAprilWWaplStoon 

™Bnt^r infantry fired into a 
®owd of peaceable demonstra- 
tora, killing at least 372 people 

ana miimnn I inn . ■ r 


111 ^eSer- 
math, Gandhi initiated the civil 
““obedience campaign which 
was so important in precipitat- 
es the end of British rule: 

Last month. Professor Jae- 
mohan Singh, the nephew of m 
I ndian freedom fighter hanged 

SLfS Br * tish for murder in 
1931, demanded that the Queen 
should take advantage of her 
Indian trip to apologize for the 
massacre, particularly if she 
visits Amrrtsar. Without en- 
dorsing this demand, the Indi- 
an Prime Minister, Inder 
Knmar GujraJ, referred to it 
obbquely in a report in a British 
bunday newspaper when he 
urged the Queen to cross Am- 
ritsar off her itinerary. “We 
have suggested as a government 
to the British that it would be 
much better if she doesn’t vis- 
it Amritsar,” he was quoted as 

Uvinn "DariM.I—L. ■ 



Officials have issued new pollution alerts for Paris and 
Strasbourg. Public health officials said the two cities 
registered pollution levels at “level two", the midpoint oo 
the official scale and one step below the level requiring 
curbs on private cars and free public transport. 

Officials in Paris said the alert would probably last 
through today, when hundreds of thousands of young 
Roman Catholics are ejqrected to converge on the city for 
the World Youth Days, including a visit by the Pope later in 
the week. Police lowered speed limits last week and urged 
drivers to leave cats at home when the last alert was issued. 

Reuters - Paris 


Changed statas: Dead's statue of Geo*ev. banished to Cm.na.ion Pa*. Below, the Gotten Itan pta In ftnntsar 

u ■ ■ . . 


issues [that is, the question of 
an apology] have been raised." 

As the Queen and her repre- 
sentatives are not in the custom 
of going around apologizing for 
things - the Prince of \teles at 
the Hong Kong handover, for ex- 
ample, was notably un eloquent 
about the British contribution to 
China’s historic opium prob- 
lem— a possible compiromise has 
been suggested, whereby the 


Queen would also visit the site 
of the Amritsar massacre, Jal- 
h'anwalla Bagh Memorial Park. 

A spokeswoman for the 
British High Commission in 


ns** ucini connrmea mat a re- 
connaissance team from Buck- 
ingham Palace had visited both 
the Golden Temple and the 
memorial park. She said: “Am- 
ritsar was one of the possible 
venues for the visit that was put 
into the programme because 
both the Indian and the British 
governments thought it would 
be a good thing.” The final de- 
cision had yet to be taken. 

The Sikh clergy have made it 


clear that if the Queen's visit to 
the Golden Temple goes afr<»a d, 
they wifi bend over backwards 
to make her comfortable. At 
most religious sites in the East 
one has to remove shoes; at the 
Golden Temple the socks have 
to go, too, and feet have to be 
washed in the pool. By special 
dispensation, however, the 
Queen will be spared this in- 


tng of a “colonial hangover” at 
the top of the organization, 

nnmt nut tU.t — 


point out that prime 
presidents anaeven 1 


<7s ^ 




jjuasj: - 


dignity, providing only that she 
changes into a fresh pair of 


changes into a fresh pair of 
socks that have been laundered 
since their previous contact 
with leather. She win also be al- 
lowed to keep her usual hat on. 

Sikh dissenters, complain- 


temple barefoot 
_ This win be the Queen’s first 

visit to India in 14 years, and her 
first extensive tour since 1961. 
In Delhi she will find that the 
splendid canopy that once sheb 
tered a huge statue of George 
V is still empty: after Indepen- 
dence, the statue was removed 
to the desolation of Coronation 
Park, in the far north of the cap- 
ital, where almost everyone has 
forgotten about its existence. 





BECALMED 


Our fully air-condirioncd flagship 
saloon cruises in at just over - 019 , 000 . 


Dissident ‘harassed’ by Bahrain 

An international human rights group accused B ahrain of 
harassing a dissident leader who was allegedly barred from 
leaving the Gulf state for medical treatment The New 
York-based Human Rights Which said Ahmed al-Shamlan 
was prevented from travelling toFrance on 30 July. The 
next day Mr Shamlan. a lawyer in his mid-fifties, suffered a 
stroke. Human Rights Wfetch said. AP - Cairo 


Robber Mills minister’s brother 


The brother of Mexico’s finance minister was gunned down 
on Saturday near his house, officials said. Alejandro Ortiz 
Martinez^ brother of Gnifienno Ortiz, died after being hit 
by three bullets in an apparent robbery attempt. Earlier, a 
government budget director, Jorge Banuelos Orta, was 
dubbed to death and staffed into the trunk of his car, the 
city’s attorney-general’s office said. Reuters - Mexico City 


Shining Path kidnaps 28 


Guerrillas from Peru’s Maoist Shining Path movement have 
kidnapped 29 oil workers - possibly including foreigners - 
in remote jungle. The missing people were employed by 
focal exploration company CGG, working for French oil 
giant Elf in the River Ene zone. Reuters - Lima 


Ivana Hump invests in Croatia 


Main photograph: Andrew Buurman 


Ivana Trump, Czech-born former wife of American 
billionaire tycoon Donald Trump, plans to pour money into 
the Croatian tourism industry. “Croatia has a vast tourist 
potential,’’ she said in Dubrovnik. Reuters - Zagreb 


Viking ship in trouble 


The crew of a Viking ship trying to recreate Leif Ericsson’s 
voyage from Greenland to Canada experienced rudder 
problems and got some modem help from a Panada ice 
breaker which began towing the 54ft Snorri back to Nuuk, 
Greenland, on Saturday. It was not dear whether the 
expedition would be restarted. AP - Halifax 


Yemen blames foreign cash 

Yemen has blamed foreign-backed saboteurs for a spate of 
kidnappings of foreigners it said were aimed at banning its 
international relations. Some officials alleged financial 
backing by the Saudis. Reuters -Sanaa 
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John Garin 

Washington 

“NYPD same as Ibnions Ma- 
coutes” read a banner at an an- 
gry demonstration outside a 
Brooklyn police station on Sat- 
urday by thousands of Haitian 
immigrants waving sink 
plungers and Haitian flags. 

It was, perhaps, a trifle harsh 
to associate New York's finest 
with the notoriously savage 


Haitian paramilitaries immor- 
talised in Graham Greene's 
The Comedians. And Rudolph 
Giuliani, the mayor of New 
York City, who has overseen a 
spectacular decrease in the 
city's crime rate during the last 
four years, is no Papa Doc 
But the incident which 
sparked the weekend protest 
outside the 70th Precinct in 
Brooklyn appears to have been 
gratuitously brutal by any stan- 


dards. Hie sink plungers the' also claims that one of the offi- sponded swiftly. Two officers has visited Mr Loahna in bos- That was not the kind of of- If the newly installed oom- 
aowd waved were a reminder cers called him a “stupid nigger* 7 have been char ged with as- pital andon Saturday night he fidal response the Haitian pop- mander aMhe 70th Precinct, 

of the instrument two police of- and said, “This is Giuliani time, saulc the commander of the appeared on television to try to station became accustomed to Raymond Diaz, felt the Haitian 

ficers allegedly used to not Dinkins time” -a reference 70ib Precinct and his deputy soothe tempera fbDpwiqg what during the days of PapaDoc, or ce minMo ityferespopse had been 

sodomise Abner Louhna after to Mayor Giuliani's predecessor, have been transferred; and a turned out to be an angry bnt offais son Baby Doc, bug that did a touch ext reme , he was not 

arresting him following a brawl who was blade and reputedly less desk sergeant on duty on the peaceful demonstration try the not stop the crowd outside 1 the showing it daring Saturday’s 

outride a dub last weekend. intolerant of criminals. night of the incident has been Haitian jhimjgi am njuaiinity. 70th frecrocfpelting the police demonstration, when he made 

Mr Loirima, 30, a private se- Mr Louima, who is reported suspended. As the mayor poinfem put, the with . insults. '‘Sodomites! a public appearance to try 

curity guard bom in Haiti, says still to be in critical condition in Mayor Giuliani, wbo is up for case againsi ! ^ accused Sodomites!^ theycried-One to talk to the protesters. “It’s 

S jlice officers sbaved ihe han - a Brooklyn hospital, suffered re-election this year,' has been office itstapoaiarik'pB tbe€v- bkoaer depicting a poheeman understandable that they’re 

e of a rink plunger up his reo- serious injuries in the rectum at pains to express his dismay idextee of a feflow- ^ Bcer^wfao,, with hams read ^Devil in a blue outraged,'' he told the New 

turn and then forced it into his and the bladder. The New York over the incident and his sym- has furnished ample eyewfc OT^ another ureedfhepopa- Tones. “1 hope we can cruer- 

mouth, breaking some teeth. He police authorities have re- pa thy for the victim. Trice he ness evidence ’against them, ■ ' tatiem tx>“Re8Bt Police Tferror’’. come this and get stronger.” 


Satellite 
images 
reveal 
the lost 
temples 
of Angkor 

M a tthew Chance 


Hidden behind a leafy screen of 
jungle greenery, its elegantfy 
carved masonry sprouting twist- 
ed vines and branches, the tem- 
ple ruins of Angkor epitomise 
the exotic and the picturesque. 
But this remote corner of north- 
west Cambodia, wracked by po- 
litical instability and Uttered 
with deadly Khmer Rouge mine- 
fields, has until now remained 
largely uncharted by archaeolo- 
gists, however enthralled they are 
by its ancient mystery. 

But high-resolution satellite 
images, released by scientists 
from the United States space 
agency Nasa from a 1994 space 
shuttle mission to photograph 
the Earth, have revealed star- 
tling new evidence of architec- 
tural features away from the 
known temples of Angkor. 

Most dramatically, the im- 
ages which pierce the thick 
monsoon clouds and the dense 
tree canopy of the Khmer 
Rouge-infested jungles, show 
what appears to be a group of 
up to 12 stunning 14th-century 
temples hidden beneath the 



Hidden treasure: One of the newly- released images from a Nasa space shuttle mission (above left) which show that the known temples of Angkor (above) by no me an s give the whole story Photograph: James Barr 


thick vegetation in areas firm- 
ly under guerrilla control 
“It's very exciting to have 
found these new monuments, but 
we can't say yet what they will 
contain," said Dr. Elizabeth 
Moore, an archaeologist from the 
London School of Oriental and 
African Studio, wbo has been 
viewing the images. “Rfe need to 
get an archaeologist on the 
ground to record exactly what it 
is we have stumbled upon," she 


added, “although with the Cam- 
bodian situation the way it is, the 
area is now more dangerous 
than ever to explore". As long- 
standing strongholds of tile bru- 
tal Khmer Rouge, many of the 
outlying temples at Angkor have 
been out of bounds to viators for 
more than 20 years. 

Even United Nations maps of 
the area outside the UN-pro- 
tected archaeological park read 
“God Only Knows". But in the 


past month, even the main com- 
plexes of Angkor Wht and 
Angkor Thom, Cambodia’s only 
real tourist attractions, have be- 
come risky to visit as rival gov- 
ernment forces dashed just a few 
miles away following the amp 
d’iua in July. Crackling gunfire 
and the dull thud of incoming 
shells shattered their tranquilli- 
ty, but the temples were not dam- 
aged. The hope is that at least 
some of the newly revealed struc- 


tures have escaped, not only the 

fighting, hut Hm» <4nftftkand ham - 
mers of the looters wbo have rav- 
aged the rest of Angkor for 
more than a century. 

Meanwhile, scholars have 
gathered in the Malaysian cap- 
ital, Kuala Lumpur, to interpret 
the stunning Nasa images of 
Angkor, where as many as 1 mil- 
lion people lived at the height of 
the Khmer empire, before it mys- 
teriously fell into ruin around the 


15 th century. “The images also 
reveal lar^ circular viDs^es sur- 
rounded^ moats whkh are very 
unusual and probably very an- 
cient, dating from perhaps as 
long ago as 500BG” Dr Moore 
said, “weE before what we un- 
derhand to be the foundation of 
Angkor, which doesn't realty 
come into being until more than 
a thousand years later.” 

There are also several signif- 
icant geological features revealed 


by tire satellite images, indndtng 
a complex network of river chan- 
nels criss-crossing the area: 
according to Dr Mooie, this 
could help unravel the mysteries 
surrounding the temple-city, the 
vast construction costs of which 
are believed to have tumbled the 
empire that buflt it. “I think aD 
these scraps of evidence wQl 
hdp us understand why Angkor 
is where it is, and more impor- 
tantly, is what it is," she said. 
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for trade 


on Israel 
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Eric Silver 

Jerusalem 

Yasser Arafat's Palestinian Au- 
thority called on Palestinian 
traders and consumers at the 

UPAlrMf) rn . I . >■ 


Gaza Strip by boycotting Israeli 
prod ucts. M ohammed Rashid, 
Mr Arafat's economic adviser, 
told reporters: “We want the 
Israeli producers to feel the 
tmpact of the economic siege 
imposed on our people.” 
u a * m » he acknowledged, 
>' was not to bring the Israeli econ- 
omy to its knees, but to push Is- 
raeli businessmen to lobby their 
! Prime Minister, Benj amin Ne- 
• tanyahu, to ease the restrictions 
he introduced alter the 3 July 
sukade bombing which killed 14 
Israelis in a Jerusalem market 
The Palestinian ban would be 
implemented gradually, starting 
this week. 

“We want to. share with oth- 
ers the' negative consequences 
of Netanyahu's decisions,” Mr 
Rashid added, “and those oth- 
ers are the Israeli suppliers 
and producers.” He estimated 
that Palestinians spent an av- 
erage of $9m a day on Israeli 
goods, about 96 per cent of the 
imports into the West Bank and 
jLpaza Strip. 

Independent Israeli econo- 
mists say the true trade figure 
is about half that cited by Mr 
Arafat’s adviser. One of them, 
Stmcha Bahin, co-author of an 
Israeli-Pal estinian study of the 
economic benefits of peace, 
said yesterday: “The Palestini- 
ans can hurt the Israeli econo- 
my a little, but only a little. 
Some individual companies 
may be hit. Palestinian imports 
account for barely 1 per cent of 
Israeli production.” 

Gbassan Khatib, a Palestin- 


ian political commentator, 
feared that the embargo would 
do more damage to the Pales- 
tinian economy than the Israeli. 
“This measure," he said, 
“comes out of desperation. The 


"wvuu uu avuicu 

don’t know what to do." 

Israeli officials dismissed the 
embargo as irrelevant. “We 
don't think there’s anything to 
be gained by exchanging 
threats,” a government spokes- 
man. Moshe Fogel, said. “We 
imposed the closure as a result 
of concrete security concerns." 

Behind the scenes the joint 
Israeli-Palestinian security com- 
mittee, set up last week under 
American auspices, got down to 
work yesterday. Co-operation 
between the respective police 
forces on Saturday swiftly 
brought to justice three Pales- 
tinian thieves who murdered an 
Israeli taxi driver and tried to 
sell his car for spare parts. A 
Palestinian court sentenced two 
of them to Hfc and a third, a mi- 
nor, to 15 years. 

But publicly Mr Arafat was 
still refusing to yield to “Israeli 
dictation.” The Palestinian 
President accused Mr Ne- 
tanyahu of launching a vicious 
war to humiliate the Palestinian 
people and undermine the 1993 
Oslo Peace Process. 

While the politicians wran- 
gled, 44,000 out of 110,000 
Palestinian public sector work- 
ers have not been paid their July 
wages because Israel is holding 
back tax revenues it collects 
on behalf of the Palestinian 
Authority. 

XJp to 100,000 day labourers 
are barred from reaching their 
jobs in Israel. All on top of the 
25 per cent estimated to have 
been unemployed before the 
dosure. 


Wrecked fives: A boy and his brother In the ruins of their home In the Kenyan port of Mombasa, after am attack late on Satunfsy that Jeftfto people dead and 40 houses destroyed. 
Yesterday the army moved fen after further raids, which fbBowed a lsafkrting campaign In the area coined at driving off Immigrants fromoataWe.hhe coastal area Photograph: Reuters 


Germany’s EU payments 
must be cut, says Kohl 


Police seize neo-Nazis 
to block Hess rally 


Bonn (Reuters) — The German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl said in 
an interview released yesterday 
that Germany’s payments to the 


and would be reduced. 

“The current payment level 
from Germany is too high, 
that’s undisputed. And we must 
work to faring down this sum.” 
Mr Kohl said in the interview 
with ZDF television recorded at 
his Austrian holiday borne. 

Asked if he would be able to 
pu& through a reduction in pay- 
ments^ with Germany’s EU part- 
ners, Mr .Kohl said: “We must 
tiy, Fm not alone. But Fve 


been able to push through many 
things." 

The size of Germany’s con- 
tributions to the EU has leapt 
to the top of the political agen- 
da over the past few months, 
with senior figures in all major 
parties complaining that Beam 
can hot afford to pay the lion’s 
share of the EU budget 

Finance minister Theo 
Waigel said earlier this month 
thar Germany, following unifi- 
cation with its former Com- 
munist east, was no longer 
wealthy enough to pay so much. 
- Mr Kohl said that Brussels 
must recognise the efforts of all 


EU states to make savings in 
their own budget and also ap- 
peared to hint it was time to cut 
down on money spent on EU 
bureaucracy. “Tm also not of the 
opinion that the Brussels appa- 
ratus can stay as it is now, mils 
dimensions.” he said. Germany, 
by far the laigest contributor to 
EU coffers, will pay around 82 
billion ecus (about £S5bn) this 
year. 

The issue of EU financing is 
due to be discussed by 1999, 
when a new formula wu have 
to be* worked out to take 
account of planned enlarge- 
ment toindude new members. 1 


Bonn (Reuter) — German po- 
lice detained at least 380 neo- 
Nazis over the weekend in an. 
operation to stop them holding 
rallies to commemorate the 
10th anniversary of the death of 
Hitler’s deputy, Rudolf Hess. 

About 150 Scandinavian, 
Dutch and German extremists 
exploited more liberal freedom 


Denmark to rally in the town of 
Koege on Saturday. Many 
waved swastika flags, chanting 
“SiegHdT and “Hess-Flght- 
er For Peace”. 

Neo-Nazis in Germany 
played cat-and-mouse with 


police, keeping their {dans for 
gatherings secret in an attempt 

on anyw^^mnnect^wAh 
Hess, who died on 17 August 
1987,inSpandauprisOT,B^m. 

ftdice in the state afnmriqgia 
said they had detained 94 peo- 
ple and also seized baseball bate, 
neo-Nazi musk cassettes and 
propaganda material at special 
traffic checkpoints set up to In- 
tercept the extremists before 


Police in the northern state 
of Lower Saxony said they be- 
lieved the main ratty had been 
planned for somewhere in their 


UCAS Listings 


ALL THE OFFICIAL LISTINGS SUPPLEMENTS RUNNING THROUGHOUT 
THE CLEARING PERIOD, WILL BE GIVING YOU A TASTE OF DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF COURSES BY PUBLISHING THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF STUDENTS 


Monday 18 August 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (PHYSICS) 

Wednesday 20 August 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (COMPUTING) 

Friday 22 August 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (F! N A N C E/B U S! N ESS/LA W) 

Sunday 24 August 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (TEACHING TRAINING) 

Tuesday 26 August 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (SCIENCE & ENGINEERING) 

Thursday 28 August 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (AGRICULTURE) 

Sunday 31 August 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT uANGUAGES) 

Wednesday 3 September 

LISTINGS SUPPLEK-fiT (SCIENCE & ENGINEERING) 

Sunday 7 September 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (Hi; MATTIES) 

Wednesday 10 September 

LISTINGS SLFFLEHEHT (GENERAL) 

Sunday 14 September 

LISTINGS SUPPLEMENT (GENERAL) 


Home Office 


area but they had managed to 
stop it going ahead, detaining 
around 160 people. 

Sixty neo-Nazis were de- 
tained in Koenigslutter, north- 
ern Germany, after trying to 
rally outside the local cathedral. 

lodges from Germany’s high- 
est court held a special late- 
night session on Saturday to 
block a hot-minute attempt to 
hold a ratty in the small 
Bavarian town where Hess is 
buried. The Federal Constitu- 
tional Court rejected a chal- 
lenge to a ban on gatherings 
connected with Hess in the 
town of WunsiedeL 
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The referendum on H September lias concentrated our minds wonderfully’, says the Scottish novelist lain Banks 
(above): but wH a Yes-Yes vote bring with it a “new sense of pride*? Photograph: Susannah Binney 


CLASSIFIED 


Legal Notices 


NOTICE OF 

APPLICATION FOR NEW 
JUSTICES’ LICENCE 
LICENSING ACT 1961 

Court Comte, MagisuaKs Court. 
The Coart Home. County 
Buildings, Woodlidd Rood. 
Cnwtay. 

Hearing dueftJme: Fnday lib 
September 1997 al 9J0xm. 
Premises The Duty Free Shop 
(North terminal). 2nd Floor. 
North Terminal, Gaimcfc - Mam 
Shop. 

Appficum; Teresa Anne Steer 
Address 16 Rejgaie Ctat Pwmd 
Hill, Crwtey. 

Trade or Colling: Deputy Manager 
Applicant: Mark Sterling CoAns 
Address 53 Heath Cankns, 
Twickenham. Middlesex 
Trade or Calling: Deputy Manager 
Applicant: Andrew Mkhad Eggere 
Address IS Stepney Clare. 
Mardathotrer. Crawley 
Trade or Cuttng; Deputy Manager 
TAKE NOTICE that the 
Applicants intend to apply mi the 
Licensing Sessions Tor the said 
Divuuw at the place, dale end 
lime shown 'above tor the 

Provisional gram to them of a 

Just toes' Licence authorising them 
to Sdl by retail intonating liquor 
of all descriptions for consumption 
ofT the above ptemtaes. 

Dated: I2tb August 1997 

Paisner ACo 

Bouverie House 

154 Fleet Street 

London EC4A IDO 

Soiicuon and Awborixd Agents far 

and on behalf of the reid AppAcoits 


NOTICE OF 
APPLICATION FOR 
NEW JUSTICES 
LICENCE 

LICENSING ACT 1964 

Court: Maidstone MogWralea 
Court. The Court House, Palace 
Avenue. Maidstone. 

Hearing datertitne: Tuesday 2nd 
September 1997 at HUXkun. 
Premtsea: BHS. 42. JO King Street. 
Maidstone. 

Applicant: Etaabeth ChnlKs 
Add rest The Stable Flat. Half 
Moon La ne . Tudlry. Tcnbrid^r 
Trade or Calling: Adwhb tt M to a 
Manuger. 

TAKE NOTICE that the Applicant 
In tend i to apply ■> the Ijoemng 
Senium for the said Division at the 
plac e , date and tune shown above 
Tor i be Provisional grant to her of 
a Justices' Licence authorising ber 
la vdl by rctad intonating kquor 
o f all descriptions for anamptica 
otTibeabon p eemtta. 

Dated: I llh August 1997 

Pakner & Co 

Bouvsic Hcsne 

IS4 Fleet Street 

London EC4A 2DQ 

Mans sad Aadnraal Ajcnu fee 

und n MtaU dT the said AnAeoats 


PETTY SESSIONAL 
DIVISION OF NORTH 
AND EAST SURREY 
NOTICE OF 
APPLICATION 
JUSTICES ON LICENCE 
TO WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN 

We. David John Sykes and MBcs 
AtJdnKHi hath cto Pfcra Express 
tHes mna nui Luirhnd. 7 McKay 
Tracing Eanue. Kcneal Read, 
Lo n don WIO 5HN baring during tbe 
pm six months carried an tbe trade 
or calling of Area Manajgr and 
Manager respectively DO HEREBY 
GIVE YOU NOTICE that It n our 
nun doe to apply at the transfer 
sessions for the Petty tonra l 
Dmsoa of North and East Surrey to 
be held at The Corn House. Ashley 
Road. Epsom on 2nd day « 
September 1997 at 10a.m. for the 
gram u> ns of a justices ' Bonce 
authorising us to sefl by retail 
uiioxkabog Hauor ar aH desenpuom 
for cotBHnpuon on and oil ike 
premises nmole at 24 High Street. 
R s nmr ad. Surrey and la be known by 
the npn of "Pina Express" which said 
prenm ore owned by KHigsbsr 
Property Co. Ltd. R/o Canon House. 
24 High Street. Rumead. Surrey 5M7 
:u AND FURTHER TAKE 
NOTICE thsi tbit boence dug be 
subject to the IbUowmg condmuir- 
Subsunbal rood and non- nuosira twig 
bewrajF* fmchidlng drinking water* 
shall be available at afi times. 

Gtvm under anr bands 
thii I Zifa day of August IW 
Paadatun AOs 

Safidum for and on betas' of the 




V Sidney Street. The Ljge Mario, 
Nottingham NGl LLS 


U nusual Gifts 


A NEWSPAPER lor thnt apnctol 
data, 1642-19B7, moot dtloaavoB- 
abto. Ideal birthday gm Remem- 
bor When. Tot 0181-088 6323. Or 
CALL FHS tetn 520 000. 


For Sales 


He Nattanl Trust Range of 

PAINTS 

md The Rtf Antivt PaM Range 
ecdasWyii«dMifaduredby 

Farrow & Bail 

Historical colours in modern 
md traditional pooka 
& 

Our tradiUgnul striped md 


on the finest of bast papers 

AO OK maHhuO ardtn dtUsonf fn 


Forntaw rants bpubtt 

T&tammui 


Steams M Mkas Id itato SKI 


THIS NEWSPAPER AND YOU 


If you have a complaint about an item in this 
newspaper which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, 
harassment or dtserrmirarion, 
write to the editor about it. 

If you're still dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 

THE NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE PCCs DECISIONS 


P<£ 


I SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y 8AZ 
Telephone 0171 353 1248 Facsimile 0171 353 8355 
Tha gpmet Vl been dictated by the publisher 


Theatre 


"FULL OF SUSPENSE 

We are kept guessing right until the end. 

PAUL NICHOLAS 

gives a gripping performance. 

SUSAN PENHALIGON 

is genuinely touching" 


V X 

0 




KAROLINE LEACH's 

"powerfully dramatic psychological thriller" 

THE 

MYSTERIOUS 

1 1 1 MR.LOVE 

"Sensitively written and formidably acted" 

"A good yam from a stout tradition. 
KEEPS YOU GUESSING THROUGHOUT" 

“ The Charmer meets Tales of the Unexpected 
The twists and turns are well worth the wait." 

"Bob Tomson’s production is undeniably involving" 


a surprising.;/ c 
cf charm and 




IT REALLY DOES SEND 
SHIVERS DOWN YOUR SPINE" 


COMEDY THEATRE 

B.O. 0171 369 1731 C.C. (with Booking fee) 0171 344 4444 


panoon Street, 
London W1 


As the devolution defeafee-H^ensifies, Boyd Tonkin reports 
fmm iihp Festival on how literature 

squares:up to the pad demonic faces of nationalism 


c i 





f > 


P rentice McHoan, 
the hero of lam 
Banks’s TkeCrow 
/tazd, watches foe 
dark waters lap 
around a wrecked 
West of Scotia Ld dock and 
foinks about his Argyll family’s 
far-flung branches. “My vans 
seemed to run with ocean 
blood ... God, howwe are con- 
nected to the world!” In Edin- 
burgh to launch his new novel 
A Song of Stone, Prentice’s cre- 
ator - the Fife novelist with a 
fan-base of rock-star dimen- 
skms — argues that the devolu- 
tion package he supports won't 
turn an outwaitHooking cul- 
ture inwards. “Yoq only teve to 
look at the number of Scots 
who have to go elsewhere to 
earn a livin g " Ranks erplanre, 
prior to giving his usual shag- 
gily amiable performance to a 
worshipful full bouse in an air- 
less tent in Charlotte Square. 
“That’s not going to change. 
London alone has more than 
six milli on people, Scotland 
only five million-” 

The question of whjit hap- 
pens to writers from small cnl- 
tures with big neighbours has 
cropped up time and rime 
agam at this year’s Edinburgh 
Book Festival As Banks puts 
it, tiie referendum due on 11 
September has “concentrated 
our minds wonderfully^. 
Scores of writers from the 
minnows as well as the sharks 
among the nations have met 
and speechified (and plotted 
behind the scenes) at the PEN 
Congress that overlapped with 
the Festival itself. Piquantly, 
the PEN delegates downed 
their farewell buffet and 
politely watched some genteel 
Scottish dancing in the Parlia- 
ment HalL It was there, in 
1707, that the local Qite voted 
to give away their country’s 
legislative sovereignty. Else- 
where, a cluster of Indian 
events over the weekend have 
helped focus attention on the 
downside of partitions. Mean- 
while, Allan Massie -virtually 
the only up-front Unionist 
among Scottish novelists- has 
just damned the devolution 
settlement on offer as “a 
recipe for bad government”. 

In this two-faced city of dou- 
bles and secrets that bred 
Stevenson’s JekyR and Hyde , 
both the creative and demonic 
sides of cultural nationalism 


have surfaced over the past 
week. On the one hand, the 
writer Frederick Lindsay speaks 
for many Scots when he con- 
trasts the later years of WB 
Yeats - whose poetry blos- 
somed into new forms in the 
fledgling Irish Free Stale -with 
tbe bitter decline of his great 
Scottish contemporary, Hugh 
MacDiarmid. “If Yeats flour- 
ished and MacDiarmid with- 
ered, part of the reason might 
be die different history of their 
countries.” And lam Baida 
hopes that, in a 
sett-determin- 
ing Scotland, a 
new “sense of 
pride” might 
replace tire 
resentment of 
the Traiwqxx- 
ting generation, 
as the depriva- 
tion that 
ted their 
fades 
away. “Speak- 
ing very opti- 
mistically, per- 
haps in 20 
yeara* time well 
have to rebuild 
the housing schemes to 
understand iL” 

But nationalism also 
managed the odd ugly scowl 
among the smiling faces in 
Edinburgh. Backstage 
manoeuvres at the PEN Con- 
gress confirmed a split - com- 
mon to most major interna- 
tional agencies - between a 
francophone bloc in one camp 
and an Anglo -S axo n-N ordic 
axis in another. In one session, 
a Kurdish author (representing 
the pjanefs lamest- stateless 
. nation) sprayed abuse over 
Tliifcs as a whole, not just the 
Ankara regime. .In reply, a 
Thridsh delegate - himself a 
dissident - asked why it was 
that “when two fascists are 
fighting each other, we have to 
choose the weaker fascist” 
rather than none at alL 
Fair or not, the anti-Thrirish 
outburst came in the wake of 
yean of torture and terror 
designed to obliterate Kurdish 
life and language. Fantasies of 
ethnic purity have had a dis- 
mayingly good decade. And no 
writer in Edinburgh exploded 
them more eloquently than 
the exiled Somali novelist 
Nuxuddin Farah. In an age of 
mass migration, he argued, 



EDINBURGH 

FESTIVAL 


“the facts on the ground make 
nonsense of the outdated view 
that we belong in the territory 
of our- ancestors”. Speaking 
about the victims of ethnic 
deansing in his home town in 
the disputed Ogaden region, 
he stressed that“those people 
mayhave been of ‘alien’ origin, 
but they loved Kailafo more 
than those who claimed it, and 
destroyed it”. 

There's little need to fear that 
Thxm will turn into liizla or 
Stilting into Sarajevo after a 
Yes-Yes vote 
next month. 
Exoept on 
its murky 
fringe, Scot- 
tish national- 
ism remains 
firmly non- 
ethnic (Scots 
of Asian back- 
ground stood 
as SNP candi- 
dates in a cou- 
ple of Glas- 
gow seats on 1 
May). All the 
same, the old 
Jacobite tunes 
of oppression 
and revolt still exert an 
almost masochis tic pull. 
Paul Scott, the president of 
Scottish PEN and himself a 
leading figure in the SNP, mam- 
tarns that “one of the troubles 
we have in Scotland is that we 
haven’t been persecuted 
enough- If people had been 
shot for speaking Scots or 
Gaelic, we’d have dung to them 
with more det ermina tion.” Tint- 
ing Scott's case is a (tartan) 
shade of the toxic Leninist belief 
that more misery breeds more 
militancy. In most cases, hjust 
breeds barbarism or despair. 
Besides, Scots know that the 
1707 surrender in Parliament 
Hall was not the first or last act 
of consensual union. Iain 
Banks (whose books appeal 
so brilliantly to the fromtieriess 
freemasomy of dreamy, anx- 
ious youth) might have turned 
oat to be a Hampshire author 
if his father, who worked for 
the Admiralty, had been sta- 
tioned in Portsmouth. “My 
writing would certainly have 
been very different,” be says, 
“but it's hard to say exactly 
how ” Well perhaps the larger 
scale Ordnance Survey map of 
Scotland on which be marks his 
patriotic holiday jaunts in dif- 



ferent coloured pens would 
have shown the New Forest or 
Isle of Wight instead. 

You can leave a small nation 
or a beleaguered culture easily 
enough, by choice, chance or 
dire necessity. But, as the writ- 
ers in Edinburgh proved, that 
culture often won’t leave you - 
or your heirs -alone. When the 
novelist Francisco Goldman 
travelled from the US to spend 
time on his mother's home turf 
in Guatemala, he -aimed to 
become a free-floating Author 
without creed or cause. Theiy 
the intimate horror of LhC 
Guatemalan army’s US-iuaded 
war against tbe country's land- 
less poor erupted around him. 
“It’s like the Larkin line. They 
fuck you up, your mum and 
dad 1 ,” he ^ plains. “WeH real- 
ity fucks you up, too.” 

Ties to a threatened peopfe 
rule out indifference for a 
writer, however strong the urg 
to bury your roots. RecentR 
the Gaelic poet Angus Macs 
innon enjoyed reading his won 
in Rome - whence legion 
marched to stamp out his trttn 
two millemiia ago. He stii 
wishes that T didn't alway 
have to fight for my culture, ‘ 
want to be an ordinary humai 
being getting on with life.” . 

In a nutshell that sums ui r 
the theme of Bernardo Ate 
aga’s The Lone Man: iht 
Basque novelist's masterly por 
teayal of a reined EtA gnninar 
whose long-hidden pasi 
catches up with him. For Atx- 
aga - as for creative Scots or 
Somalis - belonging to a frag- 
ile culture where personal and 
political forces intermingle has 
precious little to do with the 
cosy comforts of folklore. Atx-, - 
aga even revealed that he:, 
started writing precisely in ; 
order to skive off the trad 
Basque pursuits of dancing 
and bunting. Rather, home is 
where the heartbreak is. Td 
very much like to have a rain- 
coat over my soul" he said, as 
the Edinburgh skies opened on - 
cue above hurt, “but, with fam- 


rou must become permeable^ 

Paul Sant joins other writers for \ 
a debate on ’ Scotland : a new ' ; 
dawn?’ tomorrow (19 Aug) at ; 
6.30pm in Charlotte Square. 1 
Gardens. Details from the\ : 
Edinburgh Book Festival 0131 - 1 i 
220 3991 


THEATRE 


The Seagull 

Donmar Warehouse, London 


lar 




A ctors are supposed to 
wish each other “Break 
a leg”; you suspect that 
Mark Bazeiev has heard rather 
too many jokes on that score 
just lately, so well just take it 
as read. The reason I mention 
this is that as we were informed 
on the way into the Donmar for 
the press night of The Seagull 
last Thursday, Bazefey had 
figured his teg and woula there- 
fore be playing Konstantin, the 
romantic young writer, with 
the aid of a crutch: this was not, 
we were assured, meant to be 
taken as part of the interpreta- 
tion. As it turned out, the 
crutch suited the part rather 
weD, heightening the sense that 
Konstantin, with his high artis- 
tic ideals and bis fits of self- 
loathing and despair, is an out- 
sider; and in Bazele^’s fine 
performance, the intensity of 
his inner anger seemed to be 
magnified by foe scuttling, awk- 
ward gait be was forced to 
adopt from time to time. 

All the same, you could see 
why a warning was thought nec- 
essary - without foreknowl- 
edge. a gratuitous cratch would 
ham seemed very out of place 
in Stephen Unwin's staging for 
English Tburing Theatre. He 
resolutely declines any inter- 

mstead to serve Chel^^t^ 
It’s an admirable approach, 
mostly carried through with - 
intelligence and wit, so that if 
you are going to see one Seag- 
ull this summer - Tom Stop- 
pard’s translation is already 
running at the Old Vic —'you 
should certainly give this one 
serious consideration. 


There are a couple of buts, 
though. One is that the reluc- 
tance to interpret goes a little 
too far, leaving the characters 
in something of a vacuum. 
There’s little sense of the his- 
tory of Nina’s romance with 
Konstantin, or M asha ’s unre- 
quited passion. If you didn't 
know that Polina was Masha’s 
mother, Soria was Arfcadina’s 
brother and Shamraev his ' 
steward, Unwin gives you little 
in the way of dues. It feels - 
perhaps this is intentional - as 
if these people and. their tan- 
gled relationships simply float 
into being as foe play begins, 
and evaporate as it ends. 

The other bat is that foe 
pleasingly tmfiissy q uali ty of 
both Unwin’s production- and 
Stephen Mulrme’s highly 
speakable translation isn’t 
always matched by foe perfor- 
mances: in particular, Chexyl 
Campbell’s Arkadina is at 
times much too actressy for 
comfort This may sound an. 
odd complaint, given that 
Arkadina is an actress, and a 
seif-dramatising streak is one 
of her characteristics. But you 
surely ought to feel that when 
she is being obviously self- 
dramatising, it’s because she 
wants to draw attention to her - 
feelings - her passion for her 
lover Trigorin, .her maternal 
anxiety for Konstantin; instead, 
you feel she’s simply drawing 
your attention to her capacity 
for self-dramatisation. 

Elsewhere, flirting, gushing, 
unconsciously displaying just 
hew self-centred she is, Camp- 
bell is very good. So are Dun- 
can Bell as a pale, humorously 



fearing a passion to tatters: Arkadina (Cheryl Campbefl) 

e mb races her lover Trigprin (Duncan Bed) in the bonmar’s 


production of “The SeagulT 

self-deprecating Trigorin; 
Christopher Good, self-pos- 
sessed, ironically detached as 
tbe dortor; Arthur Cox as the 
ailing Sorin, half afraid of 
decline, half welcoming it 

g e is, hidden tally, replacing 
ebys Hawthorne at short 
notice). And Joanna Roth is 
property radiant and pretty as 
Ninato begin with, rather over- 
achieving a sense Of hysteria in 


Photo: Nigel Norringtonj 

i 

the final act, after her aban~| 
donment by Trigorin. So, as I 
sayjfjou’re gomgto see one 


, well be it As 
lould see The 


- , this 

for wfor you . 

Seagull at all though, that’s a 
question it doesn’t quite 
answer. 

To 6 Sept, Earlham St, London 
WC2 (0171-369 1732) 

Robert Hanks 
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Tomorrow in the Tabloid: Matthew Colling? reports from Dokunienta in Kassel 
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A woman finds herself at sea 
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The Monda 
Interview 


TRACY EDWARDS 


i ^ or ^igh endeavour, it is 
hard to outdo the deeds 
of Tracy Edwards, who 
led her all-woman crew 
to round-the-world glory 
and is about do things 

still more daring. The 

question is: why? 

By Janie Lawrence 



T 


I he trouble with meeting someone like 
Ttacy Edwards is you don't know whether 
to feel extraordinarily guilty or wonder- 
fully inspired: she is so evangelically 
convinced that with just a bit more effort 
■ all of us could achieve a whole lot more. “I have a 
/• desperate need to succeed and improve myself,” she 

says fervently. “When I wake up in the morning I 
need to know that I’ve got something difficult to 
overcome. When my life is running very smoothly 
I’m bored.” 

• It is this single-minded determination that took 
Tracy into the record books in 1990 after she skip- 
pered Whitbread’s first all-female yacht crew in the 
Round the World Race. When she left England 
there was barely a ripple of interest Raising the 
sponsorship alone would have defeated a less dri- 
ven woman. Yet by the time her boat. Maiden, 
- . returned she was bogging the headlines and being 
_ wheeled out to chat to Richard and Judy. The 
; blokes in the sailing world were, to put it bluntly, 
_ gobsmacked. They bad never expected Tracy and 
Adier “girls” to succeed. “They said we’d try every day 
- ’ ^aud wouldn’t hack it," Tracy recalls. 

- But QOt only did they complete the race, they won 

- - two of the legs and took second place overall. For 
this singularly focused individual there are still more 
7 challenges to take on. Next week. she begins a 
Round Britain record attempt before embarking on 
the big one at the end of the year, a planned attempt 
7. to sail non-stop around the world. 

This time sponsorship has come more readily - 
“Women have a lot of catching up to do, but it’s 
happening” - and she’s been able to get hold of the 
~ boat that was used by Robin Knox Johnson and 
Peter Blake when they broke the circumnavigation 
record in 1994. Nonetheless, she has still remort- 
- ■ gaged her home. “How can you expect other peo- 
ple to pul money into something unless you do your- 
self?” Unimaginatively named Royal Sun Alliance 
after the sponsor, the 92ft catamaran is, she assures 
me, “a big powerful machine, a beast”. On the RSA, 
unless you're severely vertically challenged - under 
5ft - you can’t stand up in the cabins. At night, so 
- Tracy cheerfully informs me, it’s de rigueur to pee 
’= ' , ^.in a bucket. (So much easier when the temperatures 
.' Vhave plummeted and you’ve just scrambled out of 
three layers of thermals). As Tracy babbles about 
its attributes - “she’s a multi-hull so there’s less wet- 
ted surface area in the water” - Fm struck that she 
does so with a passion you or I might reserve for 
the new love m our life. All matters romantic. 




life. On land 1 feel very ineffectual.' 

Short, slim but solidly built and friendly, Tracy 
is instantly likeable. Men, I suspect, don’t know how 
to deal with her independent spirit and forthright 
manner. “They like it until they’re married tovou 
and then they don't,” she says ruefully, knocking 
back a half of cider. Certainly she hasn’t had much 
luck with them. Now awaiting a divorce from her 
second husband, she has reached the conclusion 
that ghft and marriage do not mix. “1 m not meant 
to be married. Tm not very good at it. J feel mak- 
ing one rrrig^ke s OK, making two is not and 1 don t 
want to make a third." 

Before she left for her voyage on Maiden she was 
engaged to Simon Lawrence. Now sbe says that they 
Harried on ,arpe{v because it was 



On deck: The sea fills up a lot of my life. I feel worthwhile at sea. On land I feel in effectual 1 Photograph: Robin Jones/Solent News and Photo 
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a Mystic Meg to see that her decision to return to 
sailing in the same month as they married could well 
have been a sign of prescience over its ultimate out- 
come. “When I was younger I always used to have 
to be with someone. I thought I had to be half of 
someone else. I was quite insecure. But I don’t feel 
that I have to do that any more. Now I’m happy 
being on my own, going home with a take-away meal 
and sticking on the telly or reading a book. I know 
that to be with someone else is to make them 
unhappy and me unhappy. It’s selfish of me to be 
with someone if 1 can’t give them 100 per cent of 
my time.” 

If she hadn’t been expelled from her Swansea 
school, Tracy might never have stumbled upon sail- 
ing. After two months at a secretarial college she’d 
had enough, so picked up her backpack and headed 
for Europe. It was while she was working in a bar 
near the Greek port of Piraeus that she heard one 
of the boat owners was looking for a stewardess. “I 
was just a skivvy but almost immediately I knew it 
was what I wanted to do. It was a revelation to me. 
I couldn’t believe I had been so lucky to stumble 
across the right path.” 


She says now that she was a “revolting teenager". 
The premature death of her father from a heart 
attack when she was 10 can't be unconnected. “I 
remember the night he died quite welL I said, ‘Don’t 
worry mum, I going to take care of you now.' And 
then what I proceeded to do was let her down. I 
made her life a bloody misery. I was just so bloody 
full of myself.” The appearance of a stepfather did 
nothing to improve matters. “I hated him,” she says 
simply. 

During our conversation she mentions her 
mother, Pat, a great dcaL A former prima ballerina. 
Pal now has multiple sclerosis. “She has an amaz- 
ing strength, She’s everything I want to be and never 
can be. If I had listened to her a few more times I 
wouldn’t have got myself into the messes that I did.” 
In common with her mother she has a deep reli- 
gious faith that she’s always before been too 
embarrassed to mention. “I don't go to church but 
I do have a great belief in God. It’s one of my points 
of motivation.” 

There was a time though when she lost motiva- 
tion. Separated from Simon, she left their borne out- 
side Southampton and moved back to Swansea. “I 


don’t really know what a nervous breakdown is, but 
l had a breakdown of some sort. When we had got 
back to England it was like ‘whoa 1 . It was too much 
all at one time. I was completely unprepared for it. 
I had no qualifications and suddenly there was this 
round of PR and media. I needed to be around peo- 
ple who didn't want to know eveiy five seconds what 
the Southern Ocean was like.” For the most part 
sbe didn’t see anyone much at all and began to 
breed horses. 

Kicked in the base of her spine by one of the 
horses, she subsequently spent six months on 
crutches. “After going round the entire world with 
not one injury except a rope bum on my leg,” she 
laughs. She might well still be hiding in Swansea if 
Will Carling hadn’t approached her to join him in 
his business, giving activational talks to companies. 
It wasn’t before tune. 

Still paying off debts after Maiden, sbe badly 
needed the money. The royalties from her autobi- 
ographical book of the voyage weren’t going to last 
indefinitely. “Will brought out the best in me. He 
woke me up and said, ‘You have something to offer.* 
I was coaxed out of my shell and I began to get my 


confidence back. I thought, I want to go sailing 
again I couldn’t just talk about it for the rest of my 
life.” Naturally she wanted a “challenge”. “I 
thought, ‘What have women not done?’ ” 

As we tali, several of the new crew are busy get- 
ting the boat ready for the next trip. “The biggest 
surprise that most people have is that we're not all 
6ft dykes. The girls are good-looking, they have nice 
figures and we don’t bate men,” she quips. A cou- 
ple of the original crew from Maiden will bfe gping 
on this voyage, but mostly Tkacy has had to recruit 
from scratch. Sailing ability alone is not enough. 
Each contender has to bring such individual skills 
as rigging, engineering or rail-making. As they’ll all 
be thrown together for two-and-a-half months 
with no land stops and precious little privacy, it’s 
also imperative they get on. “People really have to 
want to do this 200 per cent,” she emphasises. 

She isstiD trying out potential members. .“Women 
who have got this hig h s ailing tend to be very strong 
and have had to fight very hard to get where theyVe 
got Women like to set up relationships that work 
so getting the politics right is really important” 
What happens when there is a row? “You can’t let 
something get to the point where you're going to 
have a row,” she answers. “The thing we try to keep 
in mind is that we’re all aiming for the same thing. 

I do encourage someone to say if there’s something 
wrong otherwise you have this dreadful build-up. 
But women tend not to have as much of an ego 
problem as men. If a man admits to bis crew he's 
made a mistake they all think he's a stupid idiot. I 
can sit down with mine and say Tm sorry.” 

After Maiden, one of her previous crew, Nancy 
Hill, went to a tabloid and complained about the 
treatment they had all suffered at Iraqi’s hands. 
Only weeks earlier she had been one of Iraqi’s 
bridesmaids. “It was a piece of shit,” she says calmly. 
“They were complete factual errors like 1 didn’t pay 
my crew. Yeah, right That they were almost slaves. 
It was trash.” Tracy sued the paper and won sub- 
stantial damages, which was promptly passed across 
to her favourite charities. 

“Eveiy one of my crew stood up for me in court. 
She’d Jet the girls down. We’d worked for three 
years to prove that women can get on and sail 
together and someone goes and does something like 
that. Guys say time and time again, 'All girls, youTl 
hate each other, you’ll be bitches’. They’re so 
wrong.” Sbe doesn’t think their friendship will ever 
be repaired. “It’s irretrievable. I found it very dif- 
ficult to forgive- It’s very sad.” 

On a sunny day with millpond conditions in Ham- 
ble marina it’s easy to forget the very real dangers 
the crew will face. Was there an occasion on Maiden 
when she though they might die? “After Cape Horn, 
when we came across the worst storm I’ve ever seen. 
The waves were 50ft and we started to sink. "We had 
enough radio power to make one calL" I suppose, 
though, for individuals like Tracy that level of adren- 
aline-fuelled danger is what it’s all about? “No. Tm 
not one of those people who likes coming close to 
death. But it's given me great confidence when I 
think about taking this trip on to know Fve been 
through something as bad as that and I performed.” 

Astounding*, Tracy has never learned to swim 
and doubts she could manage a length in the aver- 
age local swimming pool. “I wear my safety harness 
a lot,” she grins. But it's worse than that - she is 
actually terrified of water. “I can’t even watch the 
crew diving into the water.” I reckon a shrink could 
have a field day with this one. "It’s the way of life 
I like,” she offers. More likely I reckon it’s what she 
calls her “inner demons”. Spurring her on is this 
almost absurd need to prove herself. “I spent so 
much of my life being a failure and a waste of space 
that I really feel 1 have a lot of catching up to do." 

Ah, this must mean still more goals in the 
pipeline? Next year she plans to sail to the Antarc- 
tic to make a series of television programmes, after 
that she doesn’t know. Does she ever consider what 
she would be doing if she wasn't sailing? She chuck- 
les. “Something different I guess.” Something diffi- 
cult for certain. I’d say. Although as the Americans 
would say, “Tracy, you really must stop beating up 
on yourself” There’s definitely no need. Honestly. 

Deborah Ross is on holiday 


Warm up the credit card, it’s time to power shop 
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have to come home and then wait for the ice to melt 
before 1 can actually go back and buv. That gives 
me thinking time.” said one of my sisters, beam- 
ing as she opened die freezer to show me her frozen 
plastic, next to the mint chocolate-drip ice cream. 

been stigmatised. This was the period^ when 
women's magazines ran lots of articles about the 
dangers of shopping. We read about “retail, ther- 
apy” and worried that we might be buying that extra 
set of towels to plug an emotional hole. It was all 
a bit stressful and sudi a relief to turn the page and 
read a sumptuous ad or two. Hus was also about 
the time that people who were not addicted to any- 
thing else started' admitting to. having a shopping 
problem. These “self-confessed shopaholics” spoke 
of “non-stop binges" and of spending thousands 
they did not have: Of course 1 was worried for Them 
but also couldn't help wondering if perhaps freez- 
ing their credit cards might have helped. 

These days no one likes to be called a shopaholic. 
“I really hate that label ” said an arqimmj an w 



when I visit the family in America but this year 


Ann Treneman 

dressed top to toe in labels of another kind. 'After 
all, it's not like I spend money on anything else.” 
t stare at her with new interest. Such logic can oniy 
mean she has the shopping gene. Could we be 
related? These days my own gene only activates 


been raised. “Come on up and well go power shop- 
pingT’said another sister whose plastic is more hot 
than dripping. Now this is a woman who has just 
ordered a Lotus (no. not the flower) and my first 
thought was chat this had something to do with 
engines. 

“No, no, no!” But what is it then? “Power shop- 
ping is all about having direction. You know what 
you want and where to get iL It is goal-driven. You 
do not waste time.” The idea is to scan and shop, 
shop and scan. It is an SAS-type operation: you 
reconnaissance the area first and plan your trip to 
miss the crowds. Forget Saturdays, this is more a 
Tuesday morning type thing. Then, when you start 
to shop, you need to keep moving, stay alert, remain 
focused. Do not allow yourself to get sidetracked: 
if you want a white silk blouse you do not linger 
over pale blue polyester. But what about impulse 
buying? Window shopping? My sister sighs but 
realises she is dealing with a slow learner. 


“Absolutely noL This is shopping for profess- 
ionals. Personal shoppers do this. Their client needs 
a great dress by tomorrow and they do not have 
time to get distracted. They do not look at shop 
windows. They do not have time to stop and buy 
a chocolate bar." 

1 stare. No chocolate bars? This obviously was 
serious stuff “You can actually see the effect it has," 
says a power shopping veteran. “Their eyes start 
to glow as they walk towards the shop. Their whole 
posture changes. They walk faster and lean forward. 
It really is kind of exciting.” 

2 am contemplating this while queuing at the local 
cafe and overhearing what I soon realise must be 
power coffee ordering. U TB have one mocha cap- 
puccino and one small, non-fat iced caramel latte, 
please," says a woman who looks normal but obvi- 
ous* isn’t- “Grand mocha frappuedno forme," says 
the next I thought about ordering a black coffee but 
quickly find something more complicated to help me 
prepare for power shopping. After all I remind 
myself, no one ever said it was going to be easy. 
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T he metaphor may be hackneyed 
but it has a particular resonance. 
Changing transport policy is 
indeed rather like turning round a 
supertanker, it takes an apparent eter- 
nity to alter direction even after the 
decision to do so has been made. We 
are currently at the midpoint of such a 
U-turn. Die old policies of massive 
road-building and promoting the great 
car economy may be in retreat, but so 
far nothing has been put in their place. 

We are all familiar with the prob- 
lems. Our cities are choking. Our chil- 
dren are dying of asthma. Our old folk 
are housebound because they cannot 
cross the roads. Die rest of us have to 
go by car everywhere because public 
transport has been driven off the roads. 
And as we drive we complain contin- 
ually about the damage caused by oth- 
ers' vehicles. Congestion and pollution 
axe always someone e fee’s fault Get the 
lorries off the roads, say the motorists. 
Get the cars off, say the road hauliers: 
a line with which it seems the Govern- 
ment is disposed to agree, according to 
last week’s consultation document on 
the M25 and other trunk roads. 

Yet solutions are always presented as 
fanciful and impossible. The debate has 
been hijacked on one hand by the pro- 
road “let's concrete over Britain*' lobby, 
and on. the other by Swampy-type 
activists with hair-shirt Utopian visions. 
_In fact Professor Colin Buchanan got 
the measure of the problem three 


decades ago with his seminal study 
‘Traffic in Tbwns". Ever since everyone 
has agreed on the need for action, but 
little has been forthcoming. The previ- 
ous government, particularly its last but 
one transport secretary. Dr Brian 
Mawhinney, played a duplicitous game. 
“Let’s have a debate” Dr Mawtunoey 
said, and 18 months later a consultation 
paper was issued which added nothing 
to what was known at the start Mean- 
while he slashed the roads programme 
to save billions for the Treasury. 

And now the new government is 
playing the same game. In opposition. 
Labour produced its own transport 
paper, “Consensus for Change”, much 
of which echoed the Tbries’ effort, 
showing that there was broad all-party 
agreement on transport policy. 

Now all this history has been junked. 
This week John Prescott is expected to 
issue a consultation paper on an inte- 
grated transport policy, with the 
promise of a White Paper in the spring. 
By the time any of the contents are 
ready for legislation, we will probably 
be too near the next election for the 
Government to dare to introduce any 
of the controversial measures that are 
needed to make a real impact 

All this is unnecessary and a waste 
of time. Politicians on all sides have 
recognised that we cannot keep on 
encouraging greater car use. Throwing 
money at the problem by building 
more roads is not a viable or 
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sustainable policy. Traffic needs to be 
reduced, or at least contained. Better 
public transport systems and better fatil- 
ities for cyclists and pedestrians should 
be provided. Residential areas should be 
traffic-calmed. And any new develop- 
ments should be judged by whether they 
result in lots of extra traffic. 

The situation at the moment is just 
about tolerable. On the whole, we can 
still get about, even though our jour- 
neys are often delayed by traffic or by 
the inadequacies of the transport infra- 
structure. But if the unrestrained 
growth of recent years is allowed to 
continue then we face nationwide 


gridlock - and yet more widespread 
frustration and rage of the type which 
last week saw a stockbroker justifiably 
sentenced to fi e months in jail after 
she wilfully tried to run down a cyclist 
Yet, as our Whitehall correspondent, 
Christian Wolmar, points out in a pam- 
phlet, "Unlocking the Gridlock”, pub- 
lished today by fiiends of the Earth, 
solutions are to hand, despite the 
politicians’ paralysis. Transport plan- 
ners have long been familiar with the 
type of measures that need to be 
adopted. They organise themselves lit- 
tle Grand Tburs around Europe to see 
the cycle facilities of Groningen in 


Haltand, the public transport of Zurich, 
and the pedestrianisation schemes of 
Antwerp or Nurembetg. /Ihere are, 
sadly,* no British towns on this tour 
because we are 20 years behind most 
European nations in recqgmsingthat 
the primacy of the ear canhot continue. 
York is.probafefy our most advanced 
small city, while in Edinburgh there are 
exciting innovations under the inspi- 
ration of George Hazel, the local direc- 
tor of transport who is implementing 
a series of pohdesraoging from pedcs- 
trianisiijg Princes Street to creating safe 
routes for children to walk or cycle to 
schooL 

Thfe fe the sml of thing that needs to 
be done on a national scale. Zurich’s 
triams axe popular because the opera- 
tors guarantee that they run on time at 
regular frequent intervals, even resort- 
ing to having spare trams on standby 
should there be a breakdown or delay. 
Similarly, Qroningen has 50 per cent of 
road users' on bicycles because it has 
had policies for more than 20 years that 
are designed to encourage them. Every 
year that' the politicians do no more 
than produce more hot air, we get less 
fresh-air'.’* • • 

-The prpblem is- that many of the 
required policies involve causing dis- 
comfort to the motorist, and the motor- 
inglobby remains very powerful Yet we 
are- the motorists, and it seems that we 
may finally be ready to. kick the habit 
If this new round df debatejs not to end 


in tears. Labour is going to have to be 
brave and take the chance that we have 
really change d. 

And there is one new policy which 
the Government should embrace if it 
wishes to make headway - road pric- 
ing. Not only will this encourage peo- 
ple out of their cars on to other forms 
of transport - and induce industry to 
re-examine rail and other alternatives 

- it will provide the cash to pay for bet- 
ter public transport. 

The silly season t 

- it ain’t over yet 

W hen it comes to silly summer sto- 
ries this year we are spoiled for 
choice. There is the splendid Dodi-Did- 
n’t-He soap opera surrounding the 
alleged two-timing of Princess Diana’s 
latest male admirer (see tabloids pas- 
sim). And there is the Peter Mandefeon 
- seeker-after-world-domination or 
friend-of-the-poor saga (see- broad- 
sheets ad nauseam). In the interests of 
. newsprint economy, here is a precis of 
stories to come: Di to employ focus 
groups. Labour consults soothsayer, tf 
Princess of Darkness to stand for NEC 
Prince of Hearts weeps over landmine 
victims. Charity auction of Mande Ison’s 
suits. Hague warns Charles: you’re too 
dose to Mandy. Roll on September. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Seize chance 
for peace 
in Ireland 

Sin Your powerful appeal to John 
Hume (leading article, 14 August) 
coincided with a fear which has 
chilled my spine since I heard that 


the Irish presidency.! know and 
respect John Hume as a figure of 
great integrity and huge 
importance. He has worked for 30 
years for a solution to the Irish 
problem. Why would he even 
consider, let alone publicly agonise 
over, a decision so obvious to your 
newspaper and to the rest of us? 

Ty as I will, I cannot help 
returning to the only reason which 
stands up to scrutiny. It must be 
that this able, proud, accomplished, 
respected leader of Ulster’s 
nationalists can see no positive 
outcome to the talks. Why, unless 
he sees defeat staring him in the 
face, and an inevitable return to the 
cycle of violence, would a man of 
this calibre walk away from the 
victory (a just settlement) he has so 
long desired? 

I trust your leading article and 
the appeals of others will persuade 
John to cany on the struggle and, 
later, take on the presidency of a 
new Ireland when his election can 
be celebrated by all the people on 
the whole island. As a Protestant 
who knows him, but not well, I 
would add my voice to yours: 

“John, do not give up. Do not 
desert the storm- tossed ship of 
negotiation for a seat in a grand 
empty room in Dublin. Risk 
honourable defeat, for there will be 
no honour in watching from 
Phoenix Park a tragedy you might 
by your stature and skill have 
prevented. And forgive me if my 
analysis is wrong.” 

GIL WARN OCK 
Balfymoney. Co Antrim 

Sin I agree with the headline on 
your leading article, “Hume has a 
bigger job than being president”, 
but strongly disagree with your 
sentiments about the Irish 
presidency. 

Perhaps the monarchy in Britain 
has descended into little more than 
a “figurehead” having little to do 
with “mainstream political life”. 
Not so the Irish presidency. Did 
Mary Robinsons speech in the UN 
on Somalia have little Lo do with 
mainstream political life? Not to 
the lives saved by the subsequent 
UN humanitarian intervention. 

Maty Robinson transformed the 
presidency into one of the most 
relevant political posts for tbe Irish 
people. You say “she kept out of 
the affairs of Northern Ireland” yet 
remember tbe uproar when she 
shook hands with Gerry Adams. 
She has also invited m any common 
people from both sides of the 
northern divide to the Irish 
presidential home. 

These were important symbolic 
acts. Symbols are often more 
potent than Acts of Parliament. 
peter McNamara 
London WC1 

Sir: We warmly welcome the 
restoration of the IRA ceasefire 
and hope that this opportunity will 
be used to secure a just and lasting 
peace. Trust and confidence cannot 
be built overnight and many 
problems needto be resolved; one 
important one concerns prisoners 
in England who are serving 
sentences in connection with tbe 
conflict in Northern Ireland. 

Some have already spent over 20 
years in jail and still do not know 
how much longer they will have to 
serve. Others have spent years in 
what human rights lawyers have 
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described as “concrete coffins” : 
the Special Secure Units (SSUs). 

During the last IRA ceasefire, 
conditions for these prisoners 
actually deteriorated. The regime 
became even harsher. Sixteen 
months into the IRA ceasefire a 
Fine Gael parliamentary 
delegation visited these prisoners 
and concluded in their report 
(January 1996): “Their treatment is 
both cruel and inhumane ... 
current Home Office treatment of 
prisoners is damaging and 
destabilising of the peace process.” 
Parliamentary delegations by the 
Irish Labour Party and Fianna Fail 
came to similar conclusions. 

This year an Amnesty 
International report said: “Many 
aspects of tbe SSU regime violate 
international standards. Tbe 
conditions, which have led to serious 
physical aod psychological disorders 
in prisoners, constitute and, 
inhumane or degrading treatment” 

Urgent attention to the prisoners 
issue is vital, if political progress is 
to be secured. A first step would be 
tbe immediate transfer of all 
prisoners connected with the 
northern conflict to the Republic of 
Ireland or Northern Ireland 
according to their choice. 

The procedures are in place. 

Both governments have signed the ■ 
European convention for the 
transfer of prisoners. Progress, 
however, has been far too slow. Last 
week’s transfer of cme prisoner zs 
welcome and hopefully signals tbe 
start of a fresh approach. We call 
for the immediate closure of the 
SSUs and the repatriation/transfer 
of all these prisoners without 
further delay. 

PEIRA SCHURENHOFER, Dublin 
Peace and Justice Group; PAUL 
MAY, Britain and Ireland Human 
Rights Centre, London f 


IANE WINTER, British Irish Rights 
Watch, London ; ROBEY 
McVEIGH, Centre for Resea rch an d 
Documentation, Belfast: MARTIN 
O'BRIEN, Committee on the 
Administration of Justice, Belfast; 
JEROME CONNOLLY, Irish 
Commission for Justice and Peace, 
Co Dublin; NUALA KELLY, Irish 
Commotion for Prisoners Overseas, 
Dublin; MICHAEL FARRELL, Irish 
Council jbr Civil Liberties, Dublin ; 
JOHN WADHAM, Liberty ( National 
Council for Civil Liberties), London ; 
PAUL O’CONNOR, PatFmucane 

Centre, Derry 


Argument for 
roads won’t run 

Sin The motoring organisations 
predictably attack suggestions that 
anyone should be deprived of the 
God-given right to drive a car 
wherever he or she chooses, 
including on the M25 in peak hours 
(“Drivers face car ban on busy M- 
ways”, 15 August). They rely once 
again on the argument that there is 
a body of drivers out there who will 
make their journey by car anyway - 
“If you restrict access to 
motorways, people will just drive 
on to local roads, which are not 
designed to cany these loads.” The 
same argument is used to justify 
building more roads, to 
accommodate tbe “inevitable” 
increase in traffic 
This one really should be killed 
off once and for afl. Each of us 
decides whether and how to make a 
particular journey by balancing np 


his need to make it against the 
time cost and inconvenience 
involved in the various means of 
making iL If I have to commute 
into central London from 
Hertfordshire, and the journey 
takes 50 minu tes by car and 80 
minutes by train, I shall travel by 
car - unless the cost rises enough to 
outweigh the convenience. If the 
train is quicker, I shall use that 
The task of the new crew at the 
Department of Transport is to shift 
the balance. Every measure that 
makes ita little quicker or more 
convenient or cheaper to use the 
train than the car will cause a few 
more people to switch-over. 
STEPHEN CROMIE 
London NW1 


Death Railway 
still alive 

Sin It may be of some comfort to B 
F James (letter, 1 1 August) to know 
that the cost in suffering and death 

ofbufldingthewartirneThai- 
Bimm railway is in fact well 
commemorated along the River 
KwaL The much visited and 
beautifully maintained 
Commonwealth Wir Graves 
Commission cemeteries at 
Kanchanaburi and Chung TCai, tbe 
recently developed Memorial at 
Hell Fire Pass, and tbe vividly 
informative memorial museum 
maintained by the Buddhist monks 
at Kanchanaburi are moving * 
reminders of the terrible suffering 
of allied FoWs-and Asian labourers 
on the Death Railway. 


B F James is concerned that a 
proposal to reopen the line 
threatens a vulgar, tourist-oriepted 
exploitation of tbe site of such 
suffering. What has been mooted is ! 
reconstruction of the abandoned • * 
railway ri^ht through to Burma -a . 
major project motivated by 
considerations far beyond the 
creation of a mere tourist 
attraction. 

And use of the Thai-Buzma 
railway would in fact be no novelty; 
while, after the war, much of the 
line was' abandoned, a substantial 
portion was rebuilt and 
incorporated into the Thai railway 
system. It is at present possible, as 
it has been for 50 years, to travel by 
regular train from Nong Pladukfor . 
80 miles via Kanchanaburi and the 
famous bridge, to the end of the 
tine at Nam Tbk. Especially al ’* 
weekends, this is a popular. ■ , T 

excursion for Thais and others; . 

tourists they may be, but their .. ' 
enjoyment, as facilitated by the 
railway, of the peace and natural . 
beauty of the Kwai Noi.valley need 
not be seen as a desecration. . ; .. 
RH GRIEVE 
Glasgow 


What teachers do 

Sin It is absurd to suggest as Mrs 
Fuller does Getter. 14 August) that 
English teachers do not know how 
to teach sentenceconstruction. . 
They spend much of their working 
fife doing just that. What the . 
Department for Education and 
Employment presumably meant in 
the statement to the press (report. 


Post letters to betters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. Far 0271-293 205$ : 
e-mail: Ietters@independent.cOMk. E-mail correspondents are asked to give a postal address. Letters maybe 
edited for length and darby. We regret we am unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


12 Ahgust) was that teachers do not 
$oach then pupils in the sort of 
i grammatical hoop-jumping 
required by the pilot tests. 

It is nqtjlifficult to teach 
grammatical rules in isolation. On 
the contrary, grammar exercises 
make an undemanding lesson for 
the teacher but, as research has 
shown, not always a useful one for 
thepupti. Knowledge gained in 
this way does not transfer into their 
own writing andreadihg. 

■ Assessment should be based on 
language in' use, not on a random 
selection of grammatical exercises, 
as proposed m the pflot tests. 

ANNE BARNES 
General Secretary 
■National Association far the 
-teaching of English 
Sheffield. 

Sir: Mrs A Fuller (le tter, 14 

q^h^as ah English teacher 
Without understanding English 
grammar! I share her dismay. I 
found English grammar an arduous 
ordeal until I was tayght Latin. 
Maybe some knowledge of Latin 
should be a prerequisite for 
English teachers. 

ROBERT WRIGHT 

Cheltenham,'- 

Gloucestershire 


Rude Paris 

Sin The reason, I would suggest, 
for thewariatioo in opinions on the 
people of Fiance (letters, 14, 16 
August) is dependent on whether 
you have visited Paris or not. 
PaiisiaiB are rude, ignorant and in 
a htirty. Provincial people are 
pleasant,' attentive and relaxed. 

M DWELLS • 

Pinner, Middlesex 


The men who 
launched Elvis 

Sir: Now that 20 years have lapsed 
since the Kin| of Rhythm and 
Blues died, itls time to tell the 
truth about Elvis. / I • 

Elvis was the first white Rhythm ft 
and Blues singer, eveiyone would 
agree on that; but he didn’t play the 
music. The music was played by the 
first white Rhythm and Blues band 
and that band gave Elvis his 
original sound. 1 

Elvis found getting the blues 
sound of the vocals hard and some 
of his early blues recordings took 
him over 100 takes to perfect. 

However those original recordings 
made by Elvis and the white studio 
musicians stand as the best white 
Rhythm and Blues ever recorded. 

The band went on to record 
under the name of the Bill Black 
Combo, and their vocalist, Elvis, 
went on.to be the King of 
Holliwoodeo music. Elvis stood at 
the Blues crossroads and sold his 
soul to become king of all the 
world. But what did it profit him? r ■ f , 

He’d lost hfeSouL 4, 

PETE BAXTER * * 

Hove, 

East Sussex 

Sin The 20th anniversary of tbe 
death of Elvis Presley has received 
considerable media attention. I 
hope that the 20th anniversary of 
the death of Maria Callas, on 16 : 

September, will be appropriately 
observed. 

PATRICIA DRENNAN \ 

Portsmouth, 

Hampshire j 


Bring back -i 

the trees ...M 

Sir The daim from Lesley 
Ferguson (letter, 15 August) on > 

behalf of the British Association \ 

for Shooting and Conservation that * 1 

more bird species live on heather > | 
moors than on bracken-covered 
moors is probably correct i 

However, on the grouse moors in 
north-west Durham the choice 
should not be seen as heather or 
bracken but heather or a rer.. 
creation of the original forest, 
which was mixed woodlandwith 
much smaller areas of heather 
moor. Names such as Lune Forest, 
Hawfcwood Head and the hamlet of 
Forest in Tbesdale (now 
surrounded by treeless grouse 
moors) tell you what the area was 
like before it was enclosed..... 

As mixed woodland is generally 
acknowledged to be the most 
spedes-rich habitat it is up to any 
conservationist to advocate this as 
the future for our uplands-. 

Despite afl the claims and 
counterclaims the argument on 

shooting is essentially a moral one: 
whether it is right or wrong: to kill 
living creatures for fun. , 

DAVE SHEPHERDSON ..! 

Newcastle Green forty 
Newcastle upon Tyne" 

Next stop 

Sin Paul Vallely*s irritation with the 
tautology in rail companies' 
announcements -“Your next 
station stop is Dumfries” - is 
understandable but misplaced (“A 
Bennett sketch without the gags”, 

15 August). The phrasing is surely 
deliberate, so as to leave nothing to 
chance. On a recent journey from 
Newcastle we were told on leaving 
York that our next scheduled stop 
was King's Cross, but our next stop 
was actually when one of the power 
units developed a defect shortly 
south of Grantham, ‘ ' 

WARWICK HILLMAN — 
former, Middlesex 
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: Don’t 

mention 
the P 

r word 

Paedophilia is the new 

demon, but the betrayal 

of academic freedom is 

ra greater disgrace, 

- writes Glen Newey 

* 

P aedophilia has replaced witch- 
craft and communism in popular 
3 ‘\ m . ono, ?Ey- Last week Edin- 
P^pal, Sir Slew- 
art Sutherland. sacked a uiuvereity psy- 
**ok)gy lecturer, Chris Brand, after a 
disciplinary tribunal judged that an 
e-njadarUde by Brand on paedophilia 
was disgraceful” 

TJc university says it “went out of its 
way” to defend Brand last year, when 
the National Union of Students 
demanded his dismissal for having writ- 
ten a book. The g- Factor, a study of race 
and intelligence, which was also with- 
<“*"5“ by the publishers Wiley in the 
US. Now it transpires that the under- 
lying principle was: two strikes and 
you re out. Brand's offence was to 
defend, via an e-mail message, the 
Nobel laureate Daniel Gajdusek, who 
d aimed - pause for sharp intake of 
breath - that sexual activity by adoles- 
cent Polynesians might not be harmful 
in all cases. 

It's hard not to condude that Edin- 
burgh found Brand an embarrassment 
and wanted to be rid of him. The offi- 
cial judgment - or rather the press 
release put out in its stead, as the judg- 
ment itself remains secret - talks about 
■"undermining trust", which seems to 
mean that Edinburgh decided to back 
Brand over The g-Factor, as long as he 
kept quiet thereafter. 

' According to the press release, the 
tribunal's procedures conformed to 
1988 legislation designed to "protect 
academic freedom” and its report "is a 
long and thoroughly argued document" 
- claims which would be more persua- 
sive if the report had been made pub- 
lic. It adds that Brand’s dismissal “in no 
sense... inhibits the entirely proper 
exercise of academic freedom”. 

Arguments about academic stan- 
dards migbt carry more weight if this 
were not the institution which accepted 
an endowment from Arthur Koestier to 
•establish a professorial chair-in “para- 


^ Even if these were 
simple issues, why 
should the opposite 
view be stifled?? 


psychology”. But, of course, there's 
lolly about and defending paedophfles, 
one suspects, is bad publicity, is fewer 
applicants, is less cask. 

This is not to say that Brand is some- 
one you’d want to marry your daughter. 
His Web site dispenses some would-be 
ipatant stuff about clerics pressing 
florins into choirboys] sticky little palms, 
and lampoons the principal as “Dame” 
Stewart Sutherland. AD very puerile, no 
doubt, and not a little galling for the top 
biscuit. But snook-cocking is not an 
indictable offence. 

The media’s paedophilia obsession - 
a characteristic mix of prurience and 
moralism - must rank among the great 
hypocrisies of our time. Recentiy a 
schoolteacher was driven to suicide 
after being charged with an offence 
(possessring child pornography) which, 
on any plausible view, ranks in the roll 
call of human villainy some way below 
wife battering, drunken driving or sup- 
plying torture equipment to foreign cnc- 

tators. , 

The proposition which Brand 
endorsed was that paedophilia had 
been proven not always to be harmful 
to 14-year-olds. That is a controversial 
claim, which may well be false: Brand 
would have been on safer ground claim- 
ing that paedophilia had not been 
proven always to be harmful to them. 
Stffl, there clearly must be grounds for 
arguing that sex between 14-year-olds 
is not tiie same as an adult having sex 
with a three-year-old. 

The arguments surrounding tne 
debate on whether the age of consent 
for' homosexual nudes should be low- 
ered to 16 have shown that there must 
Sab* be something aMW ■*>* 
Scolds which the law has to 
-nose In such matters, notoriously. 

Sotelo make judgment atom®* 
hSran individual’s development, but 
the rate of develOT mem 
- j, ia u The result leaves me iaw 
MoisatioS of faffing to protect 
Si^Sftsesual predation, on the 

double 

perhaps m ... t, in es claim 


thS livelihood for e*press- 
is not Brand s 
hmEdirfcSi’s betrayal of 
• <EL!w As the great Noam 


to ban taJJJSLS censorship 
Whether j 8 theffavour ban- 

^&T*hicb they disapprove. 

Sussex University. 
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Is it wrong to use a 
dead body for art? 


A nthony-Noel Kelly, the sculptor whose 
case is currently before a magistrates’ 
court in London, attracted a lot of 
media attention in April when he was 
arrested for the possession of human 
remains. His aristocratic background (cousin of the 
Duke of Norfolk), the fact that human remains 
were found at his country seat as well as bis south 
London studio, and the opportunity to drag 
Prince Charles’s name into the story (Kelly is a 
tutor at the Prince of Wiles Institute of Archi- 
tecture) provided an irresistible combination of cir- 
cumstances for some areas of the press. But this 
is an important case, posing questions about the 
role of death in art and, crucially for Kelly, the role 
of the artist in death. 

Why are his activities regarded as bizarre and grue- 
sorae? Is it more acceptable for doctors and scien- 
tists to have access to human body tissue for their work 
than artists? What are the precedents for Kelly’s kind 
of work, and why should anyone want to do it now? 

The practice of taking casts of dead human tis- 
sue (Kelly’s method) has a long history. Until the 
Anatomy Act of 1832 the flayed bodies of recently 
executed criminals were often cast in plaster for 
anatomical study by both science and art students. 
William Burke who. with William Hare, murdered 
17 people in 1827 to sell their corpses to Dr Knox’s 
anatomy school in Edinburgh, was himself pub- 
licly dissected following his execution and ins body 
exhibited to an estimated 40,000 people. You can 
still see it in the anatomy school today, since the 
judge passing sentence ordered that it should 
remain in constant use. At the Wellcome Institute’s 
recent Dr Death exhibition you could also exam- 
ine a small card case, one of several such items 
made at the time, bound in Burke's tanned skin. 

Visitors to the Reynolds exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in 1986 passed straight from the artist’s 
palette to the cast of a flayed body, the corpse of 
a man reputedly hanged for smuggling. The pur- 
pose of this object, originally made in 1751 and 
cast acoording to the neo-classical fashion of the 
day in the heroic pose of a dying gladiator, was 
for the study of anatomy at the Academy. 


bizarre reasons in 180L. was later on view a i Ken- 
wood House. This was cast at the express wish of 
three academicians in order to resolve an argu- 
ment about the anatomical veracity of the depic- 
tion of the crucified Christ by old masters. The stffl- 
warm body of executed murderer James Legg was 
nailed to a cross, suspended, and cast when it 
cooled. The academicians were pleased to find 
they were right, the old masters often wrong. 


by lane Wildgoose 

The interest in the body - live and dead - in con- 
temporary art is not new in essence, only in con-, 
text That Kelly should have made a plaster death 
mask of his grandmother’s face would once not 
have been considered unnatural at aBL In 1633 
Venetia Digby*s grieving husband, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, commissioned Vhn Dyck to make prepara- 
tory drawings for her posthumous portrait, in situ, 
“the second day after she was dead". Vhn Dyck’s 
portrait was the centrepiece of an exhibition at 
Dulwich Picture Gallery in 1995 and appeared on 
all the posters. Yet Kelly’s integrity and taste axe 
questioned when be exhibits, even on a small scale, 
sculptures that also represent the recognisable fea- 
tures of the dead taken from death masks. 

We seem readier to accept art based on simi- 
lar materia] when it is magically sanitised by the 
passage of time. Last month’s Ancient faces exhi- 
bition at the British Museum, fill] of haunting por- 
traits of the dead from Roman Egypt and their 
mummy cases, shrouds and other objects, was a 
charnel bouse of stolen bodies. We were moved, 
but only after complacently laying aside any 
qualms about the ethics of moving ancient corpses 
from their hallowed resting ground. 

Perhaps we are also uneasy about the idea of 
a price tag being attached to the art of death. 
Would this be an issue if Van Dyck’s portrait of 
Vfcnetia came up for sale? Until a couple ofyears 
ago you could buy replica death masks of William ' 
Blake and John Keats at the National Portrait 
Gallery shop. If they had only just died, would we 
have been happy to buy them? 

The relationship between the living and the 
dead was raised in connection with the Kelly case. 
How would grieving redatives and friends feel if 
they recognised the features of the deceased in a 
work of art? For Sir Kenelm Digby this was a pos- 
itive aspect of Venetia’s portrait, made to remind 
him of the physical presence of the woman he 
loved at the point of her dissolution. 

If, in acquiring the materials for his sculptures, 
Kelly has broken the law, then he is as answerable 
to its process as any responsible adult. Judging 
from his published comments (“I am not a mon- 
ster, I am an artist. Dying to co-operate with the 
police”) he is aware of this. The 1832 Anatomy 
Act was meant to ball abuse of and profiteering 
from the dead, primarily for the purposes of med- 
ical science. But apart from allegations that Kelly 
has broken the law, hjs work appears to have trans- 
gressed other, much less easily definable “moral" 
laws regarding the suitable treatment of a corpse. 

We probably all have differing ideas about this 
depending on our background and outlook. These 


Cobra soup that won’t blow a spy’s cover 


I s your cooking getting a little 
dull? Never fear, the CIA is here. 
That's right, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has decided to publish 
a cookbook. No one has to settle for 
dinner with Delia again, or for try- 
ing to do it the River Cafe way: now 
you can sup with the world's top 
secret agents. This means getting 
serious about the idea of cobra for 
starters. It’s the kind of thing that 
gives a dinner party a real bu zz. 

The book is called Spies, BkickTies 
and Mango Pies and consists of 
fevouritoredpesfrcmimorethafllOO 
CIA wives and agents stationed 
undercover in. some of the world's 
most dangerous places. The result is 
not simply an excuse to indulge in 
gags like “Waiter, there’&a spy m my 
soup”. It is also extremely helpful if 
you need to know in a hurry how to 
avoid serving tapeworms in the main 


Each recipe is preceded by a spy- 
type anecdote. You know, tike the 
time tiie soufffe fell at the same time 
as the government, or when the din- 
ner was peppered with a little 
machine-gun shot. The recipe for 
Sweet Onion Rings in Beer Batter, 
for instance; is accompanied by tips 
on bow to flee Libya in fear of your 
lives. Sweet indeed. 

The agency that is famously oul of 
touch evidently thinks the cookbook 
—published as part of the CIAs 50th 
anniversary celebrations - will help 
to make spies seem more, well, 
human. 

- . “We wanted to give the public a 
different picture than they are used 
to of CIA families,” one contributor 
told t&e Chicago Tribune , “and to 
emphasise that these are real peryle. 
They have real spouses, real children 
and they have all the same problems 
that any other real family has.” 


This reality check does not go as 
far as actual surnames and most of 
.the recipe contributors opt for 
anonymity. If this all seems over-dra- 
matic, remember that this is the 
agency that gives numbers rather 
than last names to children at its 
main daycare centre. Recipes evi- 
dently pose even more of a security 
risk. 

A woman identified only as Bar- 
bara X gave this explanation: “If 
people in foreign embassies go 


to figure out time and place, they’ll 
know so-and-so must have been 
working for the agency. "We didn’t 
want to give away too much and 
make it horribly crystal clear where 
we were.” 

Of course, some things provide 
just a teensy due. You do not have 
to be James Bond to figure out that 
whoever contributed the recipe for 


cobra soup was not stationed in 
Dorking. Here’s the recipe: 

Ingredients: 

1 cobra ( medium me) 

1 whole head garlic, coarsely 
chopped 

1 teaspoon sab 

2 dashes bottled hot pepper sauce 
1 teaspoon monosodium Automate 

Directions : Catch a cobra. Cut off 
the head, remove the skin and internal 

organs. Chop the body into two-inch 
pieces. Place in large pot with half a 
gallon of water and bou fa- 45 minutes. 
Add remaining ingredients and boil for 

further 30 minutes. Serve hot 

Forget about the cold war, this is 
a hot one. The rumour is that it is to 
die for. 

Ann Treneman 



Another body 
of opinion 
on the King 

T oday I am proud to bring 
you an exclusive inter- 
view with a leading expert 
on the late Elvis Presley, Jerry 
Bonaventuia. Jerry is over here 

from his naive America to pub- 
licise his new book, Ebfis Pres- 
ley - The Posthumous Years. 

Welcome to Britain, Mr 
Bonaventuia. 

Thanks very much. Inciden- 
tally, I am over here from my 
native America, not my naive 
America, as you just said. 

/ tun sony. It was just a joke. IV1IIC9 

I appreciate it- Especially as If inert nil 

I am a Canadian. m,l B 1 VBi 

You're a Ca nad ian? 

Yes. I Think you’ll find that that theory before. 

I most of the most important and (PERHAPS WE COULD 
influential figures in American GET BACK TO THE BOOK 
public life are of Canadian -ED) 

origin. Getting back to your book, did 

Bill Clinton isn't Canadian, you find it difficult to write 
My point exactly. about a man who died when you 

(FOR GOODNESS SAKE were only three years old? 

GET TO THE POINT! - ED) Not at all. I was reading the 

Yes, well, turning toyour book, other day in your English pa- 
‘Elvis Presley, The Posthumous pens about a fife of Daniel De - 1 
Years', 1 believe Bus is the first foe which has just come out. , 


ongin. 

BiU Clinton isn't Canadian. 
My point exactly. 

(FOR GOODNESS SAKE 
GET TO THE POINT! - ED) 
weB, turning toyour book, 


ris Presley, T 
rs\ 1 believe 


this is the first 


publication on the man which Nobody says to the author of 
actually takes his dying day as its that, “Vfasn't ha bit daring writ- 


starting point ing about a man who has been 

Apart from his autopsy report dead so long, whom you never 
Apart, asyou say, from his au- even met?”. j 

topsy report. But isn't this a tit* Point taken. On the other 
tie unconventional? To write the hand, the book is about Defoe \ 
life of a man and deal only with when alive, not about the 
his dead years? Defoe. 

Well, mere are two answers Listen, wise guy. Evei 
to that One is that his life has ography I have ever ret 


Defoe. 

Listen, wise guy. Every bi- 
ography I have ever read of 


been exhaustively written anyone famous has a chapter or 
about, mu! the only space for two at the beginning about the 
a new book was in his posthu- subject’s antecedents. About he 
raous days. That’s obviously a parents and their parents and 
trivial and facile answer, so I where they came from, and the 
< won’t give that The other is politics of the time and all 1 


that what has happened to 
Elvis’s reputation in the years 
since his death is just as inter- 


thaL Right? 
So what yo 


since his death is just as inter- So what you’ve got there is a 
esting in its own way as what whofe left t/siuff atom the man’s 


happened when he was alive. 
How Interesting is b? 

Very interesting. 

Try and interest me. 

Well, for starters, you’ve got 


prenatal background. About 
him before he is alive. Right? 
Right. 

So, if they can write all that 
stuff about his prenatal years. 


I the whole phenomenon of peo- why can’t I do it about his 
pie who refuse to believe that posthumous years? After all, | 


ideas are no longer so -dearly defined by religious 
and social guidelines as they once were. The legally 
sanctioned practice of dissecting the corpses of 
executed criminals dates from the early loth cen- • 
tury. It is an extension of society's moral attitude 
to criminals, which also allowed their bodies to be 
drawn and quartered. This terrifying judgement 
was intended to ensure that there was a fate worse 
than death: that there could be no possible res- 
urrection on the Day of Judgment. . 

What then is the acceptable use of the body in 
art and science now? How do we protect not just 
the public but also the individual scientists and 
artists? Much of the anxiety associated with 
Kelly’s case seems to arise from the fact that be 
operates as a private individual, rather than in an 
official capacity as part of an Institution. The Vic- 
torian framework tor artists to work legitimately 
with corpses has largely fallen into disuse this cen- 
tury, as the rise of modernism has eroded the tra- 
dition of “objective” anatomical study in art 
schools. It seems that Kelly’s taste in choosing, lit- 
erally, to live with the dead, and his apparent ease 
with human decay, have brought bis profession- 
alism into question. Do we fear that be may have 
unacceptable motives for his activities, which only 
masquerade as art? No such suspicion attached 
to the academicians who were allowed to have a 
man's corpse crucified to settle a mere argument. 

Kelly’s published statements suggest an artist 
wbo is trying to make art that addresses the human 
condition. He says he attempts to dignify and 
immortalise the state of human decay after death: 
that he believes beauty may reside there and, to 
find it, takes casts of dead human tissue which he 
embellishes with precious metals. Beauty? Inves- 
tigations into the corpse? Precious metals to con- 
note value and longevity? When did we last hear 
of an artist publicly admitting to a quest for 
beauty? This is the shock of the old, not the new. 

The urge to make art that inquires into the 
workings of the human body, its viunerabQiiy and 
mortality, is as pertinent now, when medicine and 
science have so altered our expectations and expe- 
riences of life, Alness, beauty, ageing and death, 
as it has ever been. If the relationship between art, 
science, society and death has become unbalanced 
it must be restored. Now is the veiy time to recon- 
sider the social and legal framework in which 
artists may continue an age-old tradition in a legit- 
imate and responsible manner. 

77ie writer is a visiting lecturer at the Royal College cf 
Art and Winchester School of An. This article appears 
in die current issue of die “New Statesman’. 


Elvis Is dead. That never hap- 
pened in his lifetime. 

On the contrary there were mil- 
lions of people in his lifetime who 


with all due respect to Mr De- 
foe, there is nobody going 
round imitating him today, but 
it is reckoned there are now : 


refused to believe he was dead. I more than 10 times the num- 
was one of them. / always thought berofElvs impersonators alive 


he wtis alive in his lifetime. 


today than when he was alive. 


Wise guy. What I am saying If they go on increasing at that 
is that there are people now wbo rate, it has been calculated 
t h in k he is still alive, which is the there will be more people im- 
same as believing be was dead itating him by the year 2044 


during his lifetime. There were 
in fact quite a few people in his 
lifetime who thought he was 
dead at the time. They were 
nearly right, some of the time. 

Where do they thank he is now, 
those people who think he is stiB 
alive? 

On another planet, mostly. 

Do they dunk Colonel Tom 
Parker is also alive on another 
planet, sriUJbrring the reborn Elvis 
to make very bad alien movies ? 


than people Listening to them. 

Yes, but... 

And that’s just the imper- 
sonators who imitate the young, 
living Elvis. Did you realise that 1 
there is a growing school of 
Elvis impersonators wbo imi- 
tate Elvis Presley as he would 
be if he were alive today and a 
62-year-old rocker? 

(THIS IS GETTING IN- 
TERESTING AT LAST LET'S 
HAVE SOME MORE OF 


No, I have not come across THIS TOMORROW. - ED) 


SUMMER SALE 

DEPARTURES SEPTEMBER & OCTOBER 


w!, PARIS 

I ni^tt B&B Fri & Sat • 
— — i , or 2 nights B&B midweek • 
- ** Grand Hotel de Paris • 

*romt*r Additional nights £1 8 • 


AMSTERDAM 

frM^Ihorwni / I 

• I nights B&B t |II|J 

• ★★★ AmstelBotel III 

• Additional nights £2£ | jg g 

• Rights from London & Manchester 




CtyHU. Hold Union 


•*« PRAGUE 

f ^ ^ ^ 2 r,i 8 hl5 846 * 

m \ *** Hotel Julian • 
L . I . I Additional nights £26 • 


2 nights B&B 
★ Hotel Julian 
Additional nights £26 


BARCELONA 


• 2 nights B&B 

• ★★ Santamarta 

• Additional nights £19 

<274 

Sovereign Hotel CataJura 


199 



! * London and regional airport departures available 

• Centrally located hotels with ensuite bathrooms 
j • ‘ Exclusive & charming hotel upgrades available 

; Telephone for best dty break prices ta- 

Bruges, Budapest Dublin. 

Florence, Istanbul, Lisboa Madrid, 
i Nice, Rome, Seville and Venice 

* Flight prices do NOT include any airport taxes. 

Prices per person based qoon two people sterna room 

1 ALL OFFB& SU^IECT TO AYMLABILnT 

For rearaoftm phone Hu toUa 09jfl0 to lUOk* FrfdopOMD- Roots 

! ASM! m m m > _ — 


# 0171-565 6677 a 

CITYTRAVELLER DIRECT LTD H! 
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Tom Eckersley 


Eckersley was the quiet gi- 
ant of British graphic design. He 
belonged to that school of em- 
inent modernist designers like 
Abram Games, F.HJC Henri- 
on and Hans Schleger who es- 
tablished their formidable 
reputations during the Second 
WrldTOtr. 

In addition to his war service 
in the Royal Air Force as a car- 
tographer (1940-45% Eckersley 
designed posters for public ser- 
vice agencies suchas the Min- 
istry of Information, the GPO 
and the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents. 

The emergence of govern- 
ment- mmm wan ned design dur- 
ing the war greatly expanded the 
opportunities for poster de- 
signers like Eckersley. His di- 
rect, economical and powerful 
image-making was ideally suit- 
ed to disseminating with ur- 
gency vital info rma tion about 
the country's war needs. 

His ability to communicate 
more with less is portrayed su- 
perbly in a public information 
posterof 1944 for the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Road 
Accidents. An approaching car 
Is shown in a hugely enlarged side 
mirror with the slogan “You are 
being followed, use your driving 
mirror”. The subtle simplicity of 
imagery delivers the message 
with directness and authority. 

Tom Eckersley was rooted in 
the tradition of the old poster 
school of art. He believed that 
drawing, combined with a 
strong, simple visual idea, and 
clean typography were the es- 
sential dements that produced 
great design. In 1948 fie was ap- 
pointed OJBE for services to 
British poster de 

He was born ii 4 in New- 



ton Willows, Lancashire, and 
was educated at Lords College, 
Bolton and Salford School of 
Art (1930-34), where he stud- 
ied under Martin T^as. As a stu- 
dent he became particularly 
interested in graphic design 
and was influenced by Surreal- 
ist artists such as Mm3 and Max 
Ernst, by the great French 
poster designer A-M. Cassan- 
dre, by Edward McKnight- 
Kauffer’s dramatic posters for 
London Transport; and by the 
graphic work of Hans Schfeger. 

Moving to London in 1934 he 
set up m partnership with his fet- 
low student Eric Lombeis, and 
soon attracted such important 
clients as Shell Mex, the GPO, 
London Thansport, the BBC and 
Austin Reed. His teaching ca- 
reer began during this period as 
a visiting lecturer in graphic de- 
sign at Westminster School of 
Axt and then at Borough School 
of Art London (1937-39). 

Eckersley Lombers was 
forced to dissolve during the 
Second World Wfcr, though a 
later posting to the Air Min- 
istry's publicity unit resulted in 
the opportunity. to continue his 
practice with Lombeis for a 
short period 

After the war, Eckersley es- 
tablished a successful freelance 

practice, attracting many major 
advertising clients including 
Gillette, Guinness, British Eu- 
ropean Airways, KLM and the 
rat Office. Using strong, sold 
colour and simple graphic im- 
agery Eckerslys posters com- 
municated in a clear, concise 
and satisfyingly coherent way. 
In drab post-war Britain, they 
were colourful and engaging. 

In 1957 he was appointed 
Head of the Department of De- 
sign at the London College of 
Printing, where his influence, 
exacting standards, devotion and 
constant encouragement of his 
students gained him respect and 
admiration. One ex-student, 
David Hillman of Pentagram, re- 
members him as “famous for 

expressing two ideas in one draw- 
ing for instance one face with two 
expressions, and in all his posters 
there was always a strong idea". 

During the 1970s Eckersley 
continued to produce posters for 
London HansparL In one of 1975 
‘ j an early locomotive, bis 
I aesthetics of sofid colour and 


shape emphasise the subject 
matter’s mass aixl power in a dra- 
matic And point-blank gra phic 
statement. On retiring from 
teaching in 1976 he returned to 
practice design fiiH-time. 

The character and direction 
of poster design bad changed 
drastically, thanks to the use of 
colour photography and the 
garish techniques of hard-edged 
advertising, but clients such as 
Unicef and the World Wildlife 
Fund still sought out his com- 
pelling and original work. 

Although the greater part of 
bis finest work was for posters, 
he also illustrated several books 
including EA. CabreLly’s.4/u- 
mals on Parade (1947) and D. 

■ Eckeisley’s Cat o’ Nine Lives 
(1947), and in 1954 wrote Raster 
Design . In addition he designed 
murals, the most notable of 
which was at Heathrow Airport 
Underground station. 

A fellow of both the Char- 
tered Society of Designers 
(CSD) and the Society of Ty- 
pographical Designers, Ecker- 
sley was appointed a Royal 
Designer for Industry in 1963. 
More recently he received the 
rafDe- 


Eckersloy: more with less 


His work was exhibited in- 
ternationally in the United 
States, Sweden, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Hol- 
land and Britain, and bis 
designs are in the permanent 
collections of graphics in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the Imperial War Museum, 
London Ihiiisport Museum, 
the National Gallery of Aus- 
tralia, MoMAin New York, the 
United States’ Library of Gon- 

Itaadliches Museum^MimicL 

Tom Eckersley was one of the 
generation that bridged die 
gap between what was known as 
commercial art and the highly 
developed profession of graph- 
ic design as it is known today. 
Marion Henrion, the widow of 
Eckersle/s fellow designer, the 
great F.HJC. Henrion, remem- 
bers him as “a strongly princi- 
pled man, a devoted teacher 
who was highly respected. He 
was a designer who possessed 
such a sure judgement and feel 
for what was high quality'’. 

In a long and distin guish ed 
career sp anning over 60 years. 



Nusrat Fateh 


if 



A dramatic graphic statement hi a poster Eckersley designed for the London Transport Museum, 1975 


producing an enormous output 
of graphic work, Tom Eckersley 
was always the exemplary pro- 
fessional designer who main- 
tained his authority and 
eminence as both a practition- 
er and educator. He remains an 


influential figure for many of to- 
day’s leading graphic designers. 

Patrick Argent 

Thomas Eckersley, graphic de- 
signer bom Newton Widows, 
Lancashire 30 September 1914; 


Billie Stephens 


Billie Stephens was one of the 
few naval officers to escape 
from Colditz; the “escape- 
proof 1 castle near Leipzig used 
as German prisoner-of-war 
camp during the Second World 
Wit. 

During the raid on St Nazaire 
on 27 March 1942, Stephens 
commanded Motor Launch 192 
with considerable skill and brav- 
ery. Intelligence reports bad in- 
dicated that the new German 
battleship Tapir had been com- 
pleted. If she broke out into the 
Atlantic and then, like Bismar- 
ck, headed for France, the only 
dock that could accommodate 
her was at St Nazaire at the 
mouth of the River Loire. 

Operation Chariot was de- 
vised: a daring scheme in which 
the destroyer Cambeltown, 
laden with five tons of explostas. 
would crash the gates of the 
dock and blow them up. Tb ac- 
company her she had an escort 
of two destroyers and smaller 
vessels, including 16 motor 
launches. Under intensive fire, 
Cambeltown hh the caisson of 
the lock gate at 130am. Hoping 
to draw the fire from Cambel- 
town and to inflict further dam- 
age by landing commandos, the 
motor launches had a tough 
task. Only four returned. 

Stephens, in one of the lead- 
ing motor launches was almost 
abeam of the harbour wall, 
when his shipwas hit amidships 
by gunfire. Completely immo- 
bilised and on fire in tbe petrol 
compartment, be had no option 
but to order his men to aban- 


don ship. They managed to 
swim ashore and cany their 
wounded and were soon taken 
prisoner by a patrol Cambel- 
town . 10 hours later, blew up, 
wrecking the main gate and 
killing a number of German of- 
ficers who were inspecting her. 

Stephens and his crew wde 
taken to a courtyard, searched 
and then lined up against a wall 
The men felt certain of their fate, 
but fortunately an officer arrived 
to take oontxoL They were then 
pul into an underground store 
and, even though they had sev- 
eral severely wounded men, were 
denied water. The prisoners 
were then taken toStalag 133 and 
confined in appalling conditions. 
Stephens was sent to Wil- 
helmsbaven and interrogated 
before being sent to Maiiag, from 
where he made his first escape. 
En route to Oflag IV C (Colditz) 
Stephens jumped from the train, 
but was captured the next day 
and sent on to Colditz to serve 
a week in isolation. 

Major Pat Reid, in The 
Colditz Story (1952) recalled 
his early impression of 
Stephens: 

He was handsome, fair-haired, with 
piercing blue eyes and Nelsonian 
nose. He walked as if he was per- 
manently an the deck ar a ship. He 
was a daredevil, and his main aim ap- 
ithe 



Colditz prisoners (from left): Stephens with Pat Redd and Jack Best 


Jerman area of the camp and (hen 
back his way out with a metaphori- 
cal cutlass. 

Five weeks later, Stephens 
and Major Ronnie Uttledale 
had their plan to escape ac- 
cepted by the committee. They 


asked for two others, one of 
whom should have skill in lock 
picking. Flt-Lt Hank Wazdle was 
chosen for this task, along with 
Major Reid. There followed 
days of preparation based on 
previous efforts to escape. 

Reid insisted that each man 
carry a small suitcase even 
though these would hinder the 
escape from the camp. He felt 
that the suitcase was the hall- 
mark of respectability; the only 
men travelling without a suit- 
case were fugitives. Wearing bal- 
aclavas, gloves and socks over 
their shoes and carrying their 
suitcases muffled with blankets 
containing sheets, they began 
their escape on 14 October. P*i 
Reid led tbe way through a 
kitchen window. Each time a 
sentry turned his back, Reid sig- 
nalled for one of the others to 
crawl through. The next move 


was through a barred window 
which gave access to flat roofs 
which were well illuminated: a 
sentry was only 15 yards away. 

The Battle of Britain pilot 
Douglas Bader was acting as an 
observer, conducting the camp 
orchestra. When the sentry 
turned his back the orchestra 
stopped playing. Each .of the 
four men was then able to 
make a dash for the shadows of 
a ventilator. After overcoming 
a number of awkward situations, 
they were confronted by the 
only means of escape, a narrow 
flue. Stripping themselves 
naked, they managed to 
squeeze through. Somewhat 
bruised, they dressed in a near- 
by shrubbery. They then strolled 
nonchalantly past the sleeping 
sentry in the barracks. They 
knotted their sheets and 
dropped, in three stages of 


18ft, into a dry moat While they 
were doing this Stephens de- 
veloped a tickle in his throat, 
which disturbed the dogs - in 
desperation, be stuffed his 
mouth frill of grass and dirt The 
men then climbed the outer 
wail, which was only 10ft high. 
At 4am they shook hands, split 
into two pairs, and Stephens and 
Littledale set off together. 

They walked to a station at 
Rodtiitz and caught the train to 
Chemnitz. En route to Nurem- 
berg they changed at Hoff, 
where they sat in the station 
drinking beer. Wiraed to keep 
away from Stuttgart, they trav- 
elled on minor rail lines until 
they reached Tubingen. After 
two days of walking they 
reached the Swiss border which 
they crossed under cover of 
darkness. Their journey from 
Colditz had taken only five 
days. Reid and \torcfle.wno had 
travelled a different route, had 
arrived 24 hours earlier. All 
were interned in Switzerland. 

In June 1940 Stephens 
crossed the Swiss border and 
made his way across France 
and over the Pyrenees into 
Spain, where once again hewas 
imprisoned. Using his by now 
weu-honed guile, he offered 
his wristwafeb to a guard for a 
telephone call to the British Em- 
bassy in Madrid. He was smug- 
gled out in the boot of a large 
American car to Gibraltar and 
from there by air to the UK. 

William Lawson Stephens 
was the son of a Belfast shipping 
agent and timber importer. He 


OBE 1948; Head of Depart- 
ment of Design, London College 
of Printing 1958-76; RDI 1963; 
married 1st Daisy Eckersley 
(three sons), 2nd 1966 Mary 
KesseU; died London 4 August 
1997. 


was born in Belfast and edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury before join- 
ing his father's firm. He joined, 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve in 1930 and at the out- 
break of the Second World W&r 
joined the coastal forces, for 
which he was perfectly suited. 

After tbe war Stephens re- 
turned to Northern Ireland to 
continue with the family busi- 
ness. He became chairman of 
Northern Bank and the North- 
ern Ireland Tburist Board as well 
as Commisooner of Belfast Har- 
bour and High Sheriff of Coun- 
ty Down. He was also involved 
in the Missions to Seamen. 

This debonair man, full of 
charisma, was always immacu- 
late, fit and alert He had a cer- 
tain magic and an excitement to . 
him. He was absolutely devot- 
ed to his Swiss wife Chou-cfaou 
who sheltered him after he 
crossed the Swiss border. They 
delighted in entertaining their 
many friends and in playing end- 
less hours of bridge' and the 
French edition of Scrabble. In 
tbe late Eighties they mewed to 
France, to a cottage near Nice 
for the sake of her health. Ha 
death in 1993 was a severe 
blow. to him. 

B. Rowland 
and Max Arthur 

William Lawson Stephens, naval 
officer and businessman ; bom 
Belfast 9 March 1911; DSC 1942 
and Bar 1943; married 1946 
Chouchou de Meyer (died 1993); 
died Ch&teauneuf de Grasse, 
France 3 August 1997. 


At the Hackney Empire, East. 
London in 1990, Nusrat Rteh 

AH 'Khan, M Shaken -shah-e- 

qaMwatT- “the brightest shin- 
ing star of qawmir - sat 

: cross-legged and barefoot on 
this concert stage, lb his left 
-Weritire other members of his 
^'party*: arrmgbt-man chorus, a 
tab^^daye^two handiarmped 
. hannonxa, and furthest from 
frmvthe ybongest member of 
the eosemhk, his pupiL Over 
the drone of die harmonia the 
chorus set up a slow pattern of 
handclaps. As simple as that. 
The dapping initiated a rhythm 
of expetiation, a yearning that 
erica oat for the Voice which 
wbulB become the medium of 
stiff greater yeanring. As soon 
as you heard it - minutes into 
a performance which lasted for 
hours and left you dazed, ec- 
static -you were held by the im- 
placable power of the voice of 
Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan. 

In our century there have 
been oity cme or two voices like 
this: voices that rend the soul 
even as they soothe iL A voice 
like this, like the voice of CaDas 
or of the great Egyptian singer 
Om Calsoum, loops to be an- 
swered by something as beau- 
tiful as itself. And so it soars. 
Higher and further, until it 
consumes and destroys itself. Or 
until it finds God. That is wiry, 
on Peter Gabriel's soundtrack 
of Scorsese’s The Last Tempta- 
tion of Christ (1988), it is Nus- 
rat*s voice you hear in the 
climactic moments of the Pas- 
sion. Oliver Stone, meretri- 
ciously, in Natural Bom Killers 
(1994% and Tim Robbins, in 
Dead Man Walking (1995), also 
saw the potential in that voice 
for conveying a mood of, re- 
spectively, delirious excitement 
or unbearable pathos. 

Appearing on a sound-track 
album alongside Bruce Spring- 
steen and Eddie Vedder of 
Pearl Jam offers an indication 
of his popularity; the award of 
many honorary degrees and, in 
1995 of a Unesco pine, show 
the extent to which he was es- 
teemed; in his native Pakistan 

- and in neighbouring India - 
he was revered. The immense 
narrative propulsion of his mu- 
se was enough to raise even the 
most secular listeners to a state 
of bewildered grace, irrespective 
of what they mew of the mu- 
sic’s essential religious con- 
nection with Sufism, the 
mystical sect of Islam founded 
in 10th-century Persia. 

A version of its devotional 
music, qawwati (literally “ut- 
terance”), in something like its 
present fora, was established in 
the Indian sub-continent at tbe 
endof the 13th century. Nusrat 
himself came from a line of 
qawwals stretching back over 600 
years. He was born in Lyalipur 

- now Rusalbad - in Pakistan in 
1948 and received informal - 
lessons from his father Ustad 
Fateh AH Khan, a qawwati mas- 
ter. When his father died in 1964 
Nusrat began training with his 
father's eldest brothers. By 1971, 
with the death of his uncle, 
Mubarik Ali Khan, he was al- 
ready established as one of tbe 

living qawwals. Since 
especially in the last eight 
or nine years of bis life, be 
brought this music to a world- 
wide audience. 

Much of the credit for this 
popularity must go to the fes- 
tival organisers Womad (he 





first performed at one of their 
festivals, in Britain, in 1985) and 
to Gabriel's record label Real 
Wnld. Nusrafs greatest hits run 
to over 20 volumes and there 
are dozens of fine concert 
recordings, but the best-pro- 
duced albums - like Skaken- 
shah (1989) and Shahbaaz 
(1991% were all on Gabriel’s la- 
beL There are dozens of re- 
mixes and samples of Nnsrat 
Soaring around the Asian dance 
circuit but, fl gp m, [he most sen- 
sitive of these are found odr 1 Real 
World, on Mustt Musts (1990) 
and Night Song (1996), both 
made in collaboration with the 
Canadian electronics maverick 
Michael Brook. 

- It was a dub-heavy Massive 
Attack remix of “Mustt Mustt” 
that brought Nusrat to the ears 
of a generation of clubbers 
who, at least initially, were in- 
terested in a different kind of 
ecstatic experience to the one 
offered by nis traditional Work. 
As qawwati developed so the de- 
votion and love offered tosaints 
and prophets came increasing- 
ly to resemble expressions of 
secular, sensual lcrve. Noteur- 
prisingly, this, combined with 
Nusrat ’$ willingness to embrace 
western electronic dance muse, 
led to accusations from con- 
servative elements in Pakistan 
that the devotional character of 
the music was being debased, 
cheapened. 

There was no hint of com- 
promise or sell-out in Nusrat's 
cross-overwork, however, only 
of musical open-mindedness 
and boundary-pushing explo- 
ration. For many listeners Nus- 
rafs east-west albums provided 
a way in to the recordings of tra- 
ditional work which continued 
to appear on a bewildering va- 
riety of labels. By the robust 
standards of qawwati, his last 
traditional release on Real 
Wbrld, The Last Prophet (1994), 
was a relatively gentle album, 
consolidating the repertoire of 
dedications to prophets and 
saints, and only gradually at- 
taining the sustained heights of 
“Jewleh-LaT, the 25-minute 
chant on Shahbaaz. 

No recordings, though, quite 
convey the overwhelming ex- 
perience of seeing Nusrat per- 
forming live. Especially since 
you always found yourself ask- 
ing how long his voice could 
last? How long he could con- 
tinue to soar? 

There were sighs of fatigue 
or restraint in his concerts of the 
-last years, especially when he 
was playing in a setting like the 
Barbican where the staff, igno- 
rant or indifferent to the eti- 
quette of qawwati, were obliged 
to escort back to their sea is any 
members of the audience who 
wanted to dance on or near the 
stage. In more relaxed venues, 
as the chants took hold, the au- 
dience would be in a stale of 
near delirium, showering the 
master with money. Nusrat’s 
hands which, initially, had been 
simply rising and falling, em- 
phasising the rhythm, would be- 
gin tracing invisible dance 
scriptures in the air. Pitting 
himself against the massed pow- 
er of tbe chorus, he would fling 
back elaborations of the main 
phrases, leading them, in surg- 
ing, hypnotic repetitions, to- 
wards a series of rapturous 
crescendos. 

By then Nusrat was no longer 
projecting his voice, he had 
become tbe physic incarnation 
of the Voice. Much western re- 
ligious music seems clamm y 
with death; by the gallop of 
handclaps and the dust-swui of 
tabla, Nusrafs music exalted in 
and of itself: incandescent, 
burning. In the words of Rumi, 
the 13th-century Sufi mystic: 

I am not a voice, I am the Fire singing 
What you bear is crackling in you. 

Geoff Dyer 

Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, singer 
bom Lyalipur, Pakistan 1948; 
married (one daughter); died 
London 16 August 1997. 


Nina Coltart 


Nina Coltart was one of the 
most admired and liked psy- 
choanalysts in Britain. For 35 
years she was an active member 
of tbe British and internation- 
al psychoanalytic community 
and she played a major role in 
extending the influence of an- 
alytic ideas outside that world. 

For 10 years, from 1972, she 
was the Director of the London 
Clinic of Psychoanalysis. Here 
she fostered solid relationships 
with the world of psychiatrists 
and doctors who referred pa- 
tients for analysis and she de- 
veloped ateam of medical and 
psychologist analysts who valued 
the climate of co-operation and 
respect she was able to create 
and sustain. She was involved 



of several committees, she was 
a Vice-PresidenL 
Privately, she had a heavy 
caseload of patients, trainees and 
supervisees, but she also became 
renowned as an assessor of pa- 
tients in need a psychological 
help. She conducted some 3,000 


Coltait devoid of jargon 

with the academic and admin- 
istrative activities of the British 
Psychoanalytical Society of 
which, besides being a member 


to the Arbours Association in 
London, and supervised and 
taught members of other train- 
ing organisations. Her lectures, 
papers and, later, her books 
were valued for their ir 


i consultations, and helped 
many young professionals to 
build their practices; but, equal- 
ly important, both referrers and 
patients moke with gratitude of 

her contribution. 

Orthodoxy, however, was not 
really acceptable to Coltart and 
she moved on to a wider appli- 
cation of the psychoanalytic the- 
ories rite valued. She was a keen 
participant in the world of psy- 
chotherapy, gave much support 


I m language devoid of jar- 
gon, dogma or pretentiousness. 

Nina Coltart was bom in 1927 
in Kent, where her father was a 
GP. Together with her younger 
sister Gifl, they were evacuated 
to Cornwall in 1940, where they 

lived with their maternal grand- 
mother. Nina spoke wiffi warmth 
of their nanny, who had earlier 
looked after their mother. When 
she was 12, her parents died in 
a train accident when on their 
way to visit the girls. 

Nina studied at Sherborne 


School and went on to Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, where 
she obtained a degree in Eng- 
lish and Modem T .an giia gps 
She was passionate about liter- 
ature and her books covered 
many walls in her bouse. Her 
writing shows not only the 
breadth of her knowledge, but 
also the style of one who has 
lived with the written word. 

However, she was determined 
to become a doctor and she ap- 
plied te the only medical school 
that might excuse her lack of 
mathematical knowledge. In 
fact, St Bartholomew's granted 
her an Art scholarship, whilst 
u rging her to improve bar math- 
ematics -she had scored only 7 
percent in tbe test She went on 


to become the first woman ed- 
itor of the Bart’s Journal. 

After qualification, she worked 
as a psychiatrist, but found that 
die was more interested in her pa- 
tients' emotions and life experi- 
ences than in the medical 
conditions her colleagues fo- 
cused on. She applied for train- 
ing in Psychoanalysis and was 
analysed by Eva Rosenfeld. She 
qualified as an Associate Mem- 
ber of the British ftychoanalyt- 
ical Society hi 1964, became a Rill 
Member in 1969 and a training 
analyst in 1971. 

Nina Coltart considered her- 
self to have a religious tem- 
perament. Having been a devout 
practising Christian from her 
late teens, in her late twenties she 


stopped believing in God. This 
lea to a spiritual search and she 
found Buddhism. She support- 
ed the monastery at Great Gad- 
desden in Hertfordshire, and 
helped to found the Buddhist 
monastery at Outburst in Sussex; 
besides chairing the Hampstead 
Buddhist group for many years. 

She wrote three books. 
Slouching Towards Bethlehem 
(1992% How to Survive as a . 
chotherapist (1993) and 
Baby ana the Bathwater (1996). 
These all convey her rich per- 
sonal clinical experience in her 
own distinctive voice. She was 
much sought after as a speaker 
and had a busy lecturing sched- 
ule. She liked travelling and she 
lectured in the United States, 


Australia, New Zealand, Israel 
and Sweden. She was also a 
skilled calligrapher and enjoyed 
opera and embroidery. 

fa spite ofher social skills, her 
light-heanedness and sense of 
humour, Nina Coltart was a very 
private person. She had a large 
number of people whom she 
helped in many different ways. 
She had friends and a wide net- 
work of colleagues, but she al- 
ways described bersetf as valuing 
and enjoying living alone. 

A. BU Bradman 

NcnaEJt&bethGimeron Cohort, 
psychoanalyst: bom Shofttiwds, 
Kent 21 November 1927; died 
Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire 
24 June 1997. 


LATHS 

iTDGE: Roger William. of Wantage, 
ientia and lecturer, died peace fuL 
on 14 Angus 1997, aged fit yean, 
mend service at WuUnge Parish 
lurch, Oxfordshire, on 21 Aupjtst at 
30pm. 

Gazette, teiephone 0171 -293 MIL 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


Birthdays 

Professor Roy Acheson, epidemiol- 
ogist. 76; Mr Brian Aldas, science 
fiction author, 72; Sir Bryan Askew, 
former chairman, Yorks Regional 
Health Authority, 67; Dame 
Josephine Barnes, gynaecologist, 85; 
Dr Ray Bettley, dermatologist, 88; Sir 


James Birrcll, farmer chief executive, 
Halifax Braiding Society, 64; Mr 
Godfrey Evans, cricketer, 77; Mr 
Robert Horton, cfaain ri a n. Rail track. 
58; Dame Maura Lympany, conceit 
pianist, 81; Sir John Mason, farmer 
director-general, tbe MeteoroJogica! 
Office, 74; Mr Hugh Peppiatt, chair- 
man, Moorfieids Eye Hospital, 67; 


Mr Roman Potandd, film (fizedor, 64; 
Sr Humphrey Fbtts, High Court 
judge, 66; Mr Robert Bedford, 61m 
actor, 60; M Alain Robbe-Grflkt, 
novelist and film director, 75; Mr Mo- 
hammad Sarwar MP. 45; Mr Patrick 
Swayze. actor, 43; Mr Caspar Wein- 
berger, former US Secretary of De- 
fence, 80; Mr Charles .Wilson, 


managing director, Mirror Group, 62; 
Miss Shelley Winters, film actress, 75. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Virginia Dare, first child of 
English parents to be bom in Amer- 
ica, 1587. Deaths: Genghis Khan. 
1227; Matthew Boulton, engineer. 


1809; Anita Loos, screenwri te r , now 
cllst and playwright, 1981; Sir Niko- 
laus Raster, architectural historian, 
1983. On this day: the Russians 
were defeated by Napoleon at 
Smolensk, 1812. Today is the Feast 
Day of St Agapicus, St Alipius, St 
Beatrice or B rites da Silva, Saints 
Floras and Lauras and St Helena. 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum; Susan 

Bazran talks about her wojk,2-30pm. 
Changing 1 of tbe Guard 

■n>e King’s Hoop Royal Hone AnJUcry 
mounts the Queen's Life Guard ai Hone 
Curds, Ham. 
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“ r 8 eI y ignored. As one mm- kirt 
observed: “The 


small investors. 

One question is whether 
order-driven, as opposed to 
pnee-driven, trading should 
be adopted for all companies. 

Initially it will be confined to 
Footsie stocks with the FTSE 
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STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


weeks suggests institutional beis who kept their shares are 
investors have decided real unlikely to receive any interim 
bargains now exist on the dividend, 
under card. Rentokil has to contend with 

Fm anriak ranlrf still be the its self-inflicted 20 per cent 
create - that is a market" for key to Footsie’s behaviour. If earnings growth target, 
smaller companies to find seed they crack — and many gave Although chairman Sir Clive 


market-making company is 
part of the dose Brothers in- 
vestment group, says: “We 
must be careful we don't lose 
what has taken so long to 
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^“™ edia< ? °* tra “ ra g ». 1 Last week’s equities perfor- With the holiday season in Modand and Andrew Nussey 

important to pri- mance was remarkable for the foil swing the flow of company at Nat West Securities expect 

a £ d JI ? StltutK y?' continuing revival in the sup- results is down to a trickle. profits to be 47 per cent higher 

rn .f te , - m , e ^ porting shares and Footsie's StOl, this week’s list indiides al£19&n but suggest there may 

ompaj^tosplu listed shares Friday collapse. The FTSE two Footsie constituents - be problems meeting the eam- 

, ^^tegones — a big 250 index and FTSE SmaII*Cap Hallfav and Rentokil initial mgs target over the foil year. 

S^Fr top 350; index made headway. Their It will be the first ’time Argos, the catalogue stores 

in with interim 
It has warned 

figures on Tbured^y are the first they wiD be lower. The market 
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People hold on to their windfall shares □ Volatile week ahead for equities □ increase in firms ,n 


Spending spree short and sweet 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 


the expense of saving. The 
surge in consumer confidence 


Less than a quarter of the 
£30bn of windfalls from con- 
verting bmlding societies will be 
spent, according to a survey of 
the mutuals’ former members. 
The research, published today 
by investment bank Robert 
Fleming, forecasts a boom in 
spending on home improve- 
ments, holidays and electrical 


surge to be short-lived. 

Though more than £8bn of 
die total windfall payouts wfll be 
injected into the domestic econ- 
omy, Fleming's research shows 
that the high import content of 
this expenditure will dilute the 
effect on Britain's GDP to 0.5 
per cent this year. 

Robert Fleming’s economic 
adviser, Peter Wirbnrton, says 
that with the surge in con- 
sumer confidence over the past 
six months expected to be re- 
versed in the autumn there is no 
need to push interest rates 
higher to fend off a feared high 
street boom: “We found only a 
small minority of the respon- 
dents whose new-found spend- 
ing confidence will continue at 


surge in consumer confidence 
is likely to be reversed quite 
rapidly this autumn." 

The findings of the report 
echo comments from the rank 
of England in which it suggested 
the four quarter-point interest 
rate rises in as marry months 
would be enough to keep in- 
flation on track to meet its 25 
per cent target 

The Bank last week an- 
nounced plans for its own in- 
vestigation into the economic 
effects of the windfall factor. 

Mr Warburton said: “The 
comparison with 1988, when 
real wages rose strongly and 
home-owners borrowed to ex- ' 
cess, is poorly made. On the 
basis of the survey evidence, 
there is no case for hitting the 
consumer with further interest 
rate increases." 

The survey is one of the first 


How the windfalls will be spent 
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braced for 
further falls 


Antfrew Yates 
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to attempt to pinpoint what for- 
mer building society members 


and those such as Northern 
Rock that were st31 to come, 
would release a total of £8.2bn 


mer bunding society members 
have done with the windfalls 
that gave investors and bor- 
rowers an average of more than 


of spending power. Of that, 
£2.1bn would be qpent on home 


£2,000 each in shares. Fleming 
calculated that the flotations of 


calculated that the flotations of 
Halifax, Alliance & Leicester, 
Woolwich and Norwich Union. 


DIY, £2.1bn on holidays and 
travel and £700m cm electrical 
items for the home. 

The detailed breakdown of 
the survey ty age and social dass 
revealed interesting differences 


in spendingpattenis. A fifth of 
young ABCi professionals be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 34 
spent most of their windfalls on 
a car or motorbike, a much 
greater proportion than older 
people in the same soda! class. 

A quarter of young C?DEs 
chose to spend their rash on 
electrical items. There was 
hardly any preference among 
ABCls for electrical goods. 


Middle-aged and older peo- 
ple from professional and man- 
agerial dasses were more likely 
to use their windfalls to traveL 
More than three quartern of 
windfall shares have been saved 
or used to repay debt The 
high savings rate is expected to 
inject £4bn of new business 
into the PEP and unit tru st in- 
dusby. but most of the new PEP 
accounts win be with the con- 


verting institutions themselves. 
Banks and budding societies are 
expected to receive up to a fur- 
ther £4bn of cash inflows. 

three-quarters 
were in favour of maintaining 
the mutual stains of boikimg so- 
cieties anrf life companies. The 
report was commissioned by 
NPL the pensions and invest- 
ment management group. 
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Retailers among rising number of insolvency cases 


dosed 125.5 down at 4866. 

“I think market-makers will 
mark the stock market down 
reasonab ly sharply first thing op 
M onday, probably by another 50 
points or so, and then there will 
be a pause," said Richard Jef- 
frey, an economist at Charter- 
house Tilney. “The market will 
wait to see whether there’s any 


ULUtl . 

course of the summer and au- 
tumn." Mr Jeffrey said. . 

However, most analysts 
believe that although, me 
fluctuations of the past few days 
may continue over the coming 
weeks, a crash on the scale of 
1987 is not about to happen. _ 
One senior equity straiegfe* - 
said the market, which had nra_ 

away with itself in recent weeks, 
1 L.*.. in/t 


wait to see whether there s any away wnn usen m rewui 
buying interest at those sorts of was looking overvalued and 
levdsTlf there isn’t, I dunk it will the fell was needed to calm 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


Insolvency practitioners and the 
“intensive care" departments 
of some of the large nigh street 
banks are re po r tin g an increase 
in the number of companies 
coming on to their books, even 
as the economy experiences a 
1980s-style consumer boom. 

The Society of Insolvency 
Practitioners says activity has 


increased in the past six months, 
with hi-tech companies and re- 
tailers the most prevalent, along 
with small and medium-sized 
public quoted companies which 
have become stretched trying to 
fulfil market expectations. 

Murdoch McKillop. a cor- 
porate recovery partner at 
Arthur Andexson and vice pres- 
ident of the Society of Insol- 
vency Practitioners, says: “Our 
members are seeing evidence of 


an upturn in the last six months. 
But people should not be sur- 
prised about tbaL It is just part 
of the economic cycle." 

Barclays Bank has reported a 
“modest increase” in the num- 
ber of companies being placed 
in its rescue and recovery units 
in the past few months. It says 
it has seen a number of retail 
groups experiencing difficulties 


due to competition on the high 
street and their inability to pass 


on price rises. Many hi-tech 
firms have been overwhelmed by 
the rapid pace of technological 
change and poor manag ement, 
Ivan Armstrong, lending ser- 
vices director with responsMSty 
for corporate support and 
recoveries, says: “The numbers 
on our books are less than a year, 
ago, but higher than they were 
three months ago." He said the 
numbers bad increased by 5 to 
10 per cent since the spring. 


Other lenders such as Lloyds 
TSB and Nat West said they bad 
not seen arty rise, as did Midland, 


though industry expe rts said 
theyreit Midland may have ex- 
perienced same increase. . 

Mr McKillop said the rise of 
sterling had affected seme man- 
ufacturing businesses with a 
significant export operation. 
He added that following the 
recent surge in the lewd of 
takeovers, buy-outs and flota- 


tions, it was inevitable some in- 
crease in failures would follow. 
Figures show the number of 

ari mi iiiK tTarivft TBmrv mhip ap- 

pointments are down to then- 
lowest point since 1989. 
Separately, a survey pub- 


lished today by KPMG corpo- 
rate recovery snows that senior 


rate recovery shows that senior 
directors believe poor man- 
agement a nd under-capitalisa- 
tion are responsible for the 
majority of company failures. 


U UIMV — 

see a secondary markdown, or 
it might just bounce a little and 
wait for Wdl Street to open." 

Market jitters will be com- 
pounded by fears that US, Ger- 
man and UK interest rates may 
have to rue. On Tuesday the US 
Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee meets, although analysts 
believe it will leave interest 
rates unchanged. 

However, there is a growing 
concern the German central 
bank, the Bundesbank, might 


IN BRIEF 


Pay awards in manufacturing stay stable 


Manufacturing pay awards have remained broadly stable, according 
to figures compiled by the Confederation of British Industry. The 
latest CBI Phy Databank survey shows that pay awards in the man- 
ufacturing sector provisionally averaged 33 percent for the three 
months ending June 1997. This is a slight increase on the 33 per 
cent averaged for the previous quarter. Almost 40 per cent of 
manufacturers said their inability to increase prices was keeping 
pay awards down. A quarter identified low profits while 19 per 
cent stated the low rise in the cost of living. 


Job tosses expected at Laura Ashley 


Laura Ashley, the struggling retail group, is expected to announce 
several hundred job losses at its manufacturing plants in Wales 
when it issues a trading statement this week. The company employs 
almost 900 people in factories serving its dothing and home 
furnishing divisions. Though the home furnishing side is expected 
to be unaffected, cuts are expected among the 500 employed in 
garment manufacture. Analysts are expecting the trading update 
to include a warning on profits. The City will look for details on 
how £lm-a-year chief executive Ann Iverson plans to address the 
problems at the company, which has seen its shares plunge to just 
61p from a 12-month high of 220_5p. 


National Grid to float Energis 


National Grid is planning a £lbn-plus flotation of Energis, its 
telecoms arm, by the end of the year after failing to tie up a part- 
nership with international groups such as AT&T National Grid 
has invested £575m in Energis, creating a low-cost telecoms busi- 
ness by installing fibre-optic tables alongside its electricity net- 
work. Energis provides telephone and Internet services to 
businesses. The flotation will allow it to step up its competition 
with the likes of BT and Mercury. But the plans are at an early 
stage and it is unclear how much new money will be raised and 
what percentage of the group National Grid wall sell to outside 
investors. 



Bid war on the cards as sector 


Andrew Yates 


Michael Grade: Keen to keep First Leisure independent 


Predators are believed to be 
circling First Leisure, the bingo 
to nightclubs group run by 
Michael Grade, former head of 
Channel 4. But Mr Grade is 
thought to be keen to maintain 
First Leisure’s independence, 
having only just taken over the 
group, which was founded by his 
uncle. Lord DelfonL 

Speculation is mounting that 
Bass, the brewing and leisure 
group, is considering a £630m 
takeover bid, a substantial pre- 
mium to First Leisure's market 
capitalisation of just £5Q9m. 
City observers beliCTe Rank, the 
Hard Rock Cafe to bingo 
group, is also interested in First 
Leisure and may join a bidding 
war for Fust Leisure if Bass 
makes a formal approach. 

However, First Leisure has 


indicated bidders would have to 
offer a much higher price than 
£65 0m to stand any chance of 
success. “A £65Qm bid would get 
short thrift from First Leisure. 
It would mean a shart-tenu gain 
for shareholders but Michael 
Grade has plans to make this a 
much bigger company,” a 
spokesman said yesterday. 

Nevertheless, now would be 
a rood time for predators to 
strike as First Leisure’s shares 
have slumped from a 376p high 
earlier this year to 311p and have 
significantly underperformed 
the market and the leisure sec- 
tor over the past 12 months. 

Research published this year 
by leisure analysts at NatWest 
Securities suggested First Leis- 
ure would be an attractive bid 
target for Bass and other large 
international leisure groups. 

First Leisure recently an- 


nounced a fall in profits for the 
half year to April from £18.1m 
to £173m. But Mr Grade is 
keen to prove he can turn 


around the group which owns 
a diverse set of leisure attrac- 


a diverse set of leisure attrac- 
tions from the Blackpool Tbwer 
to Brannigans music bars. 

He has already announced a 
wide-ranging shake-up of the 
troubled bingo division by in- 
stalling new management from 
Rank. He is also looking to 
expand its health and fitness 
division following the acq uisiti on 
of the Riverside chain of dubs. 

Bass declined to comment on 
the market speculation but is 
thought to be keen to pull off 
an acquisition after the Gov- 
ernment blocked its bid for 


William Hill from Brest 
Wilker. Analysts believe the 
bookie could fetch more than 
£650m. Bass has readied the fi- 
nal bid stages but is facing stiff' 
competition from CSn Ven, the 
venture capitalist 
If Bass is unsuccessful in ac- 

E ing either business it is 
ly to concentrate on its in- 
ternational operations. It plans 
to expand its Chinese brewing 
interests and is thought ready' 
to take its themed-bar chains 
such as All Bar One to conti- 
nental Europe. 

Mr Grade is currently look- 


mg at ways to expand First 
Leisure’s leisure interests. “We 


Carisbe rg-Te tley. which would 
have made it the UK’s largest 
brewer. It is also still in the 
running to buy bookmaker 


wiU consider anything. I want to 
make this company more in- 
novative and to encourage peo- 
ple to come to me with new 
idea^" he said at the time of the 
interim results announcement. 


Wacker theories of being and time 


Roger Tlrapp 


Ageing people to unbalance economies 


knock economies off course, according to Lloyds Bank. The bank’s 
economists calculate that, over the next 15 years, working Euro- 
peans will save large amounts to compensate for future shortcom- 
ings in their state pensions. But then saving levels will plunge as 
the growing elderly population uses accumulated funds to finance 
bid age. The saving surge could cause an economic slowdown and 
perhaps recession m Germany. Italy, Spain and the Netherlands. 


Primary Management buys two firms 


primary Management, the facilities management arm of the 
Gardner Merchant Sodexho catering group, has acquired KS Build- 


omi The two companies have been acquired from the KS Group, 
which specialises in building repair, cleaning and security services. 



At first sight. Watts Wicker’s 
theories look about as strange 
as his name. As set down in The 
500-Year Delta: What Happens 
After What Comes Next, they 
appear to amount to disjointed 
outpourings on such seemingly 
unconnected subjects as physcs, 
philosophy and ancient history. 

But the US has been lapping 
it up, and the book, co-authored 
with Jim Taylor, global market- 
ing director for the computer 
company Gateway 2000, and 
journalist Howard Means, has 
just been published in the UK. 

TOmcer, described recently as 
“a 43-year-old blond teddy 
bear”, attributes some of this 


success to a growing interest in 
the future as the millennium ap- 
proaches. But he takes an orig- 
inal approach. 

The idea, be explains, is to 
provoke rather than instruct As 
such he likens his role to that 
of a court jester. “My job is to 
poke holes into things that are 
apparent" Insisting he has no 
ambition to be king or king- 
maker, he says he can whisper 
things that get others beheaded. 

Conversely, given be is coo- 
standy pointing out that the 
ever-increasing pace of change 
has created chaos in place of or- 
der, he preaches that companies 
must above all, aim to survive. 
“The definition of a successful 
company is being," be says. 


adding that, in the effort to sur- 
vive. the US firm General Elec- 
tric, for example, now makes a 
significant proportion of its 
profits from financial services. 

The companies that do not 
evolve like this are in denial, be- 
lieves Wicker, who has worked 
with such clients as Coca-Cola, 
Volvo, Nike and Gateway 2000. 
And it is his job to distoib the 
complacency of those who are 
convinced that their success 
will continue for ever. 

Conscious that many execu- 
tives are immune from the 
world around them he seeks to 
introduce them to trends and 
changes in attitudes and, above 
all, the idea that companies 
must become demand-led, in the 


way that Gateway, is in building 
personal computers to order. 

Once a company has a proper 
sense of the world and its place 
in it, it can set out its goals. This 
leads to the title. Wicker says 
companies should forget five- 
year butiness plans and prepare 
ones to last half a century. 

The second part of the title is 
a double entendre - “delta" is 
Greek for change and refers to 
the area at the end of a river 
which can be water, swamp or 
mare solid land. “Rjt us,” he says, 
“cresting die delta is perilous be- 
cause you can’t tell whether it’s 
quicksand or terra finna.” 
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things down. Other observers 
saw the share price fell as of- 
fering some buying opportuni- 
ties. “At 5.100, cash was looking 
a safer bet, but at these levels. 
Hi pick up the phone and ad- 
vise clients to get back into - 
stocks,” said Robert Buddand, 
UK stock strategist al HSBC 
James Capel. 

Buyers are expected to - 
continue to favour second-tier 
industrial firms over blue-chip 
stocks. 
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As people live longer let them work longer 


DAVID MILES 


'A boy bom today 
might only spend 
half as much 
of his waking life 
at work as 
someone bom 
at the end 
of the Second 
World War’ 




I n Europe today there are roughly four peo- 
ple of what we now call working age (aged 
between 1 6 and 65) for each person over 65. 
With no change in typical retirement ages, 
and assuming no catastrophic wars or new 
fatal diseases, it is very likely that this ratio 
will fall to around two wiLhin the next 50 
years. It is this fall in the support ratio (work- 
ing per retired person) that win generate 
problems for continental European gov- 
ernments in financing stale pensions. 

If state schemes are not to create huge 
fiscal deficits then benefit levels must fall or 
contributions from workers (labour taxes) 
must rise or statutory retirement ages must 
be increased. The UK has, implicitly, chosen 
the first option; by having basic stale 

g ensions rise in line with prices the ratio of 
enefits to average earnings falls gradually 
over time. This decline will be fast enough 
to offset the impact of an ageing population 
and allow contribution rates to be fairly flat 
Of course, the implication is that those people 
who rely exclusively upon a basic state 
pension will, over time, suffer an increasingly 
large drop in their resources as they move 
from work to retirement. 

So what is to be done? Forcing people to 
save is an option, and one the UK govern- 
ment may ultimately introduce. If rates of 
reLum on saving are high, the magic of com- 
pound interest aver long horizons can help 
generate high retirement resources with quite 
modest saving rates. Thke someone who starts 
work at 20. retires at 60 and lives for a further 
20 years. Suppose their real income grows 


at 25 per cent a year while in work. With a 
real rate of return on assets of 6 per cent a 
pension worth 60 per cent of final salary that 
then kept pace with typical wage rises could 
be generated by saving about 10 per cent of 
income for every year of work. 

Bui if the working life is incomplete, or tbe 
return on saving Iowa:, things look worse. If 
assets only yielded 4 per bent - still a good 
bit more than can now be earned on safe 
investments like government inflation-proof 
bonds - the saving rate would need to be about 
20- per cent. That is very much higher than 
the average household saving rate in the UK. 
And it is dramatically higher than the aver- 
age (ova the working life) saving rate of a 


few financial assets at any point in their life. 

Rather .than expect, or farce, people to save 
much more in their working lives it may be 
more desirable for people to work to greater 
age. It is increased life expectancy that is tbe 
main factor behind the projected fall in the 
support ratio. With unchanged retirement, 
greater life expectancy either requires 
greater contributions from income during 
work or tower consumption in (a longer) pe- 
riod of retirement But to lei all the adjust- 
ment from greater life expectancy come 



might naturally 
the option of working longer more attrac- 
tive. As the population ages one can expect 
wages for increasingly scarce workers to rise. 
Ai the same time the incentive to work longer 


is dear enough for these who have saved tittle 
in earlier life and now face the prospect of 
living for 20 years on a state pension worth 
only a small fraction of typical wages. 

There are two powerful reasons why an 
extension in the typical working life, brought 
about by a rise in tbe age at which people 
stop work, is appropriate. First, people are 
healthier and stronger for longer than in tbe 
past while most wont is muchTess physically 
demanding. Even manual jobs (gardening, 
making cars) have been revolutionised by 
machines capable of a wide range of tasks. 

Second, the proportion of people's lives 
that are spent working has fallen to very low 
levels. Coxisder the lives of typical mates bora 
in the UK 150 years ago, 50 years ago and 
today. An average boy born in 1847 would 
have started work before becoming a 
teenager (and quite probably long before). 
He would have had a life expectancy of just 
over 40 years and would probably have 
worked for dose to 60 hours a week for ail 
but one or two weeks of the year. Assum- 


ing eight hours □ day spent sleeping, this 
wouldnnpJy that about 40 pa cent of hfe wak- 
ing life would have been spent at work. A 
boy born 100 years later, in 1947, could ex- 
pect to live for 64 years (just under statuto- 
retirement age)- Typical hours of work are 
own to about 50 whOe the typical age at 
which works begins is probably up to around 
17. Now, a bit above 30 per cent of the to- 
tal waking life is spent at work. 

What about a boy born today? If there 
were to be no change to the current retire- 
ment pattern, he would not expect to work 


work before that). Work i 
with ’* *■’*' 


igjns later - 



people _ 

might typiu^j — 

1997. life expectancy is now about 75 while 
typical working years might have 46 weeks, 
in each of which there is unlikely to be more 
than 40 hours. What these figures imply is 
that the proportion, of waking life spent at 
work, at current average retirement ages, 
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would only be about 16 per cent. So a boy 
bora today might only spend about half as 
much of his waking life at work as someone 
bom at the end of the Second World war. 

An increase in the age which people stop 
work of five years would take the proportion 
from 16 to 18 per cent - hardly a massive 
erosion of one’s lifetime allocation of leisure 
but enough to sharply reduce the proportion 

of income that might i^ed to be saved to hind 

retirement consumption. ■ 

Suppose the working life is from 20 to 60 
and 20 years are spent m retirement If the 
rate of return on savings is 5 per cent m real 
terms and wages grow 25 per cent a year it 
tabes a saving rate of a bit under 15 per cent 
to generate a fond that can finance con- 
sumption in retirement that starts at 60 per 
cent retirement income and rises in line with 
the incomes of those in work. If tbe work life 
is extended by five years that saving rate rails 
to under 10 per cent. _ _ 

For the proletariat of Victorian Britain, work 
was nasty, brutish and long; life was nasty, 
biutisb and short One hundred and fifty years 
of almost uninterrupted economic growth has 
transformed this. Life is less nasty and con- 
siderably longer, work is very much less un- 
pleasant and there is a lot less of it. An increase 
m the age at which people typically stop work- 
ing is die most natural aad painless way of re- 
acting to the implications of an ageing society. 

David Miles is Professor of Finance at Imperial 
College and an economic adviser to Merrill 
Lynch. 
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' v ; . •: ,1' Soi/ica: Verdict 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


Tbe supermarkets have grabbed 
more than 10 per cent of the 
UK's music and video market 
and could double that figure 
within a few years. The warn- 
ing to rival retailers comes in a 
new survey from retail consul- 
tancy Verdict Research which 
shows that supermarkets such 
as Tesco, Asda and Salisbury's 
have increased their share of the 
market from 3 per cent in 1991 
to 1 1 per cent last year. 

Verdict says the supermarkets 
have taken sales from multiple 
retailers such as Woolworths, 
WH Smith and John Menzies 


as the grocers continue to target 
fast-moving chart titles at 
competitive prices. 

Specialist megastores such 
as Virgin-Our Price and HMV 
have not suffered, as they offer 
wide ranges and a “destination'' 
appeal, particularly to fashion- 
conscious teenagers. 

Verdict's Give Vaughan says 
there is even more scope for 
these operators to ado extra 
dimensions to their stores: 
“They could open Sega centres 
or cyber-cafes, for example,’* he 
says. 

Verdict's report shows that 
the growth of the UK music and 
video market slowed to 4 per 
cent last year, half the rate of 


1995. The market was worth 
£Z85bn, with growth held back 
by the greater availability of 
budget CDs and cassettes. 

Pricing remains a key factor 
in retail success and the report 
shows that consumer fears over 
high prices are misplaced. It 
says that if the price of a CD 
had risen in line with inflation 
an album priced at £11.99 in 
1983 would now be £21 .55, in- 
stead of the typical price of 
£14.49 today. 

Music retailers will have to 
make more attempt to target 
the “baby boomer market if it 
is to improve sales, the report 
says. It says this growing section 
of lapsed musk: buyers could be 


if retailers opened large out- 
town stores. 

Another potential threat to 
the market is the Internet and 
digital television, which could 
make it possible to download 
music direct on to a disc or a 
hard drive. Verdict says record 
labels such as EMI and Sony 
could choose to sell CDs direct 
to die public, cutting out the 
retailer altogether, or offer the 
chance of downloading music 
through cyberspace. 

, “In general we are sceptical 
about the prospects of online 
retailing but this is one area 
where it could make huge in- 
roads,” says Mr Vaughan. 


EMU delays could be costly 


Andrew Ybtes 


With just 500 days to go until 
the creation of a European sin- 
gle currency, UK companies run 
a risk of missing the January 
1999 deadline with “potentially 
devastating consequences”, ac- 
cording to Cap Gemini, the Eu- 
ropean computer services and 
consultancy group. 

Sue Roberts, a senior man- 
ager with Cap Ge mini , said: 
“There is now a groundswell of 
opinion that EMU will proceed 
on time. Although it is likely that 
the UK will not be in the first 
phase, UK companies are tak- 
ing a serious business risk in 
delaying their preparations." 


The report says many com- 
panies have underestimated 
the time needed to prepare for 
European monetary union 
(EMU). If they fail to act now 
they could run the risk of in- 
curring much higher costs and 
lower revenues. Delays may 
even force Companies out of 
business, as many would be 
forced to reduce their prices to 
compete with European rivals 
but would miss out on low- 
priced materials available with- 
in tbe European trading zone. 

The price of converting IT 
systems win rise as computer ex- 
perts concentrate on revamping 
computer systems to cope with 
the millennium time bomb. 


However, a separate report 
by the Centre of Policy Studies 
says EMU could offer specula- 
tors “staggering opportunities 
for profit”. Dr waiter Eltis, 
former adviser to Micbael 
Hesel tine at the Board ofTrade, 
says dealers such as George 
Soros have tbe opportunity to 
make a killing by attacking 
weaker currencies and pouring 
money into stronger currencies 
such as the German mark. 

The speculators could put 
such a strain on the new cur- 
rency system that some coun- 
tries would be forced to puD out 
and EMU could collapse, lead- 
ing to a rise in the value of the 
mark and huge gains to dealers. 
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Tel: 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Fkx: 0171 2932505 



ALL DAY - EVERY DAY 


free trip to France 


for up to rive people 

worth of free calls for new customers" 1 


DON'T JUST PHONE ABROAD - BE A WORLDCALLER 
Simply dial directly through the WorldcaJl Exchange 
to ensure amazing savings to over 240 countries 


Country 

Japan 

Hong Kong 

Malaysia 

Phillipines 

Pakistan 

India 

Sri Lanka 
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UK Expalision of Proven 

American Product 

Do you wool to run your own business? 
Have your own exclusive area? 

Looking to earn in excess of £25K per annum ? 

Then for a 'modest. investment of £L5K which 
includes Stock; wc have the-ideal business 
, - opportunity for you. 

Call Anthony or Kerfn on 0115 9481254/64 
at Gem-wave - NOW 
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THE SERVICE TOC WM, PROVIDE WILL 
BS USED BT EVEBXONE. 

You can earn anyUUng from OO - £8 OO per repair 
(most repairs take less ttmn half an bourl. 

We are market leaders to an ever de m a n d i ng and 
growing industry Uaat actually saves people money. 
Damage to paintwork, carpets. labile, leather plastic 
on cars, caravans, boats or household furnishing* 
etc can be repaired virtually InvtsibJe- 
A typical repair could coat you as little as £1— you 
could charge... £30 WWJBATB BOBT 
Just some of our customers Include major motor 
■dealership, hire firms. Insurance co mp a ni es, and of 
course the general public. 

OUR REPAIR SYSTEMS ARE APPROVED BY 
OVER 20 MAJOR INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

For only £8995.00 + VAT we give you tbe complete 
repair systems which includes:- velour, vinyl, leather, 
plastic, bumper, dashboard, and paint atone chip, 
(plus you own exclusive territory) 

Free tra ini ng Is proeUed on-going b usin e ss 
leads, s up po rt, help with, pap erw o rk aoagaM c . 
Xing now for a brochure or came along and 
sme a demonstration 

TRIMTECH UK, 

Tel: 0X702 293070, 


SYSTEM BUILT HOUSING 
and BUILDINGS 

tested lor over TWO HUNDRED M.P.H. winds. 
Available for shipping worldwide, 
also manufacturing licenses available. 

For full details contact www.resicon.cofn. 


Mobile Phones 


FREE PHONE 

AND FREE ACCESSORIES 


NEW MOTOROLA **30 SMALLER, 1KHTER 
A LONGER BATTERY THAN THE NOKIA 5.1 


FREE ACCESSORIES 




DESKTOP CHARGER 




MAINS CHARGER 


1 YEAR INSURANCE 




24 HOUR REPLACEMENT 


BUY ONE GET ONE FREE 
ONTALKSHARE PLUS 
MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
FREEPHONE 


0500 828180 


Ml offers are w raws ana mmcoJen too of £30 
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Opportunities 


. . . available for tbe 
Discerning Investor. Track 
record will be forwarded with 
our 1997 brochure showing a 
Tax Free profit for tbe last 12 
months of over 870% on 
££500. 



£364 extra 


Average weekly profits last 2 years 
the most enjoyable profit 
IVe ever made’ 

• Just 1 hour each Saturday 

• No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MLM or franchise 

01452 532415 24 hrs, 7 days 


Prime Analysis 
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£60,000 + 
POTENTIAL 


Lawyer ertfere opportunity 
(for nontewytt) to Join 
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.■nuHMaKon pound 

tuSMu related mutart. 

Undented training and 
ongoing management 
support p rovided for an 
ambitious Individual who 
wO dead to have good 
references, rdnong 
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Start fuS or part fime. 
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01902863915 . 
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“Tbe Ultimate Business 
Success Guide’ 

answer, all your question*. 

Write ik Tbe Bustfleis Centre. 

Dept. DIO. FREEPOST 
Loo 3545. London WH 9BR 
or telephone 00 / 

24 far. fete tee 8171 565 0194 


ACORNS TO OAK TREES I.T. 

rWatadphnna 07000 74 84 fie 
NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
01482835729 


To 

advertise 
in this 
section 
please call 

Jonathan 
Wilson on 
0171 293 
2742 . 
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Constable’s 
England 
crumbles 
under feet 
of heritage 
tourists 



Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


Where life meets art: Constable's original (above left) and the same scene, on the Essex-Suffolk border, as it is today 


Ian Burred and 
Stephen Goodwin 

As the green waters of the 
Stour slowly drifted past Willy 
Lott’s cottage yesterday, the cat- 
tle grazed by the river bank and 
the classic vista of the English 
countryside appeared almost as 
John Constable captured h 156 
years ago. 

Yet soon the image which 
Constable ingrained in the pub- 
lic consciousness with The Hay- 
wain , and other landscapes 
painted at Flatford on the 
Essex-Suffolk border, may no 
longer exist in real life. 

For such is the damage 
caused by the thousands of 


trampling tourists who now 
converge on “Constable Coun- 
try” each year, that conserva- 
tionists say the scene might be 
disfigured beyond recognition. 

Similar fears are extended to 
the futures of heritage sites ail 
over Britain, aumbfing under tbe 
marching feet of mass tourism. 

This crisis is part of a global 
problem which has rendered 
such wonders as the Sistine 
Chapel and the Mona Lisa al- 
most worthless as public spec- 
tacles, such is the crush of 
people around them. 

At Flatford, some local peo- 
ple have become so distressed 
that they have asked council of- 
ficials to take them off the map. 


It b a sad fete for a piece of 
land once owned by Constable’s 
father, Golding, a prosperous 
merchant, and described in lov- 
ing terms by tbe painter himself, 
who said: “But I should paint my 
own places best _ I assodale my 
careless boyhood to ail that lies 
on the bmks of the Stour. They 
made me a painter ... that is, I 
had often thought of pictures of 
them before I bad ever toadied 
apendL” 

Bui such was his ability to 

t ranslate I He landsc ape OP 

vas that the urge to see the real 
Flatford has proved irresistible. 

The result, said the Coun- 
tryside Commission last week, 
is that local villages are being 


footpaths worn out 
and tbe narrow country lanes 
jammed with cars and coaches. 

In Britain as a whole, tourism 
now yields £36bn a year from 25 
million foreign visitors. 

Then there are the day- 
trippers. Improved transport 
facilities, increased leisure time 
and shorter attention spans 
have encouraged a culture in 
which more and more people 
spend their spare time bunymg 
between a check-list of attrac- 
tions, queuing and jostling for 
barely a glimpse of each. 

It is a phenomenon described 
by Chris Green, the chief ex- 
ecutive of English Heritage, as 
“a modem madness”. 



As a result, the ancient floor 
of Canterbury Cathedral is be- 
ing seriously damaged by the 
tread of 100,000 visitors a day. 
Stratford-upon-Avon now has a 
visitor to resident ratio of 188- 
1, comparable to that for 
'fence. The ceiling in the library 
of tbe 220-year-old Haworth 
Parsonage, home of the Bron- 
te sisters, is budding under the 
weight of the 100,000 annual vis- 
itors passing through an exhi- 
bition in the room upstairs. 

And Hadrian’s Wall is dis- 
appearing at the rate of an inch 
a year, as many of the 250,000 
annual visitors insist on climb- 
ing on to tbe three-metre thick 
structure and acting the role of 
Roman le ginnary 

The “carpet pedestrianisa- 
tkm” associated with dries such 
as Venice is now happening in 
London, Cambridge, Canter- 


bury and Chester. At the same 
time, the countryside is being- 
choked by an ever-increasing 
army of trippers headed for 
Hardy Country in Dorset, Her- 
riot Country in the Yorkshire 
Dales or Constable Country at 
Flatford. 

Yet tourism is a great 
money-earner, and as Adele 
Biss, chairman of the British 
Tburist Board, has pointed out 
Tourism in many areas, with 
our encouragement, provides 
much -needed revenue for con- 
servation and regeneration pro- 
jects in cur historic towns, our 
stalely homes and our coun- 
tryside that is not forthcoming 
from other sources." 

Instead of merely driving the 
tourists away, it is argued, they 
should be made to contribute 
towards the maintenance of 
the attraction they are visiting. 


At Haworth, an increase in 
admisson prices has had the 
helpful side-effect of discour- 
aging the more casual Bront£ 

visitnri and Iteeprn g mimlrn tn 

a manageable level. 

"But m many areas of tbe 
countryside, trippers have tra- 
ditionally been able to avoid 
paying anything towards the 
cost of their visa. 

Anew report, produced for 
the European Commission by 
English consultants, calls for tbe 
introduction of “viator pay- 
back” schemes in aU national 
parks, whereby all visitors 
would be encouraged to make 
a voluntary contribution. 

In the Peak District, the 
busiest national park in Eng- 
land, 74 per cent of visitors 
agreed with the principle. The 
park already seeks to collect 
small sums from as many of the 


22 million visitors a year as pos- 
sible, with parking meters being 
adapted to accept donations as 
well as standard fees. 

The authors found that the 
main stumbling block for tbe 
idea was the level of resistance 
among hotels and other tourist- 
dependent businesses, which 
were worried about discourag- 
ing visitors. 

But the potential for visitor 
pay-back is enormous. A fond 
set up in 1985 to collect dona- 
tions from visitors to tbe spec- 
tacular Yosemite National Park 
in die United States now collects 
Sim a year. 

So, perhaps, a Constable Na- 
tional Park, entered via a vol- 
untary toll-gate, could yet 
ensure that one of the most en- 
during images of the English 
countryside will live on as more 
than just oil on canvas. 


Daytrippers: Tourists at Flatford Mill, where Constable painted The Haywaln Photograph: Nicoia Kurtz 
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ACROSS 

Musician brought round a 
string composition (8) 
Cancel article when 
check's carried out (6) 
Caught American in- 
volved in soldier’s dishon- 
est scheme (4) 

One points to upper class 
imbalance (10) 

Do discern change of key 
in it that's deliberate (10) 
Dog brush (4) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Portia 


25 Independent Conserva- 
tive going in to oust solic- 
itor (10) 

26 Impede movement as 
wheel's out of line (4) 

27 Royal house boy (6) 

28 TUI then is forever (8) 

DOWN 

2 Living accommodation ? 

(7) 

3 Bfll's calling for an ac- 
knowledgement of error 

(9) 

4 Spanish artist comes back 
w ithout one epic work (5) 

5 He’d read Milton's poem 
initially, all about Par- 
adise (3,8 3) 

6 Song cycle of note many 
are attached to (7) 

7 Steer Greek character to- 
wards items for sale (5) 

8 Height of insect activity ? 

(34) . . 

15 Backwoods man remains 
behind troop leader (3, 6) 

17 We hear a sailor’s offen- 
sive (7) 

18 He’s travelling as far as 
ancient city one way (7) 

20 Tempestuous lagoon key 
to Italian attraction (7) 

22 lakes off being upset 
about one old photo- 
graph (5) 

24 Proportion of share’s cut 
by a quarter (5) 
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Highly isolated place - 
sounds creepy (5) 

Not much of a conversa- 
tion ? (5. 4) 

Pull out steaming 
mass (9) 

Head leaves to come out 
and join forces (5) 

River in Tahiti's Islands 

(4) 

Get lower rise (10) 


Cor.rrory to et widely h*id 
some our pcs- 
wuvjarj don't poy a 

Penny. 

tVow wHh « 7 iou^h Oudi. 

A r;*<v«roui 

helping c=n bo obtained 

from oirtinaj, car Sir*, 
hatn'j, tn*tr»n »bop». For 
voorsotf er c friend. 
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A mortgage 
quote in 

IO minutes? 

Beat that. 



Call TSB PhoneBank free and within just 10 minutes, you’ll, 
know how much you can borrow. ■ 

Best do it now, because it’s good to know how much ammunition 


. fJSZv . . you’ve got before you go bunting.. 


CALL FREE QCAQ 

Quoting! ref INQ2 


758 OOO 


Mortgage Quotation Line 



We wa nt y ou 
to say 


YES 


Oaii my tu taafcM and mmtaad AlSB.Chaqa* acooiM a t 
rkihQwiWMm 


imd. MvbmBmvmK” drauM* Be ** fee BmLm WM). AeptaMa non h* opx) i& v m . 

i qiwmiH .* ■«***» an ram— by i^g 0500 7M OOP. T3H Barf, tfc andTSa Brti SeollMM pfa .* ol tfw 

■ TSBtMqhq 9**fc Midi . ngufemd ft* hnd /bthtrq erty Iw TS81*tnwnBa. i iii —» i. utt mm aid Mm mm m «u . Ukt or innwim. dmt,. -dm „ a*. 

ftMM nlftaUMMit Ornft r»»8** pie. «sm»«am. Wan.&m-r', Bi 1BZ. Itator ioeKS8.HK Brt Sated B taHm y ti TO .Hw*. 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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